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THE ALBANY DUTCH: LOYALISTS 
AND PATRIOTS 


KENNEY 


ipper Hudson 
ranks of both 
veral interest- 

Were these 


English 
conscious 
about that individuals 
issues of the Revolu- 
the Revolutionary era 


Dutch in the upper Hud- 


an ethnic entity is language. 
Customs and _ habi na} ‘etained. for traditional or sen- 


timental reasor ong ter e group has in all other respects 


become mm pletely iffu If the members of a certain 


h from that of the community 

a sign that they are still deliberately 

ntegration into that community So long as this 

remains true, they may justifiably be considered a separate 
‘oup within it 

If laneuage i the criterion, then the Dutch-descend 

ed inhabitants of e upper Hudson Valley at the time of 

the Revolution qualified as a coherent ethnic entity. 

Although only attered immigrants had come from the 

Netherlands since 1664, the grandchildren and great-grand- 


History from Columbia University, and 

History at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Penn- 

to express her appreciation to the American Associa- 

Women for the grant of an AAUW National Fellow- 
this article was written. 
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* children of the first settlers still preserved the speech of their 
ancestors. They were obliged to keep the public records 
in English, and those who were engaged in extensive 

ness transactions frequently found it more convenient 

that tongue. But in the Dutch Reformed churches t 

they repaired on the Sabbath, liturgy and sermon remained 
in Dutch. This indicates that that language was easily under 
stood by the congregation, and therefore implies that they 
were accustomed to using it in their homes 

In the city of Albany, the Dutch Reformed congregation 
included most of the prominent inhabitants. Among them 
were the Van Rensselaers of Rensselaerswyck, Mayor Abra 
ham Cornelis Cuyler, Recorder John Ten Eyck and most of 
the members of the Common Council Town Clerk Stephen 
De Lancey and Postmaster John Monier, however, attended 
St. Peter’s Church farther up the hill There they worship 
ped among a small company of the faithful who had labored 
for fifty years to extend the Anglican tradition among their 
obstinately Reformed neighbors. Since 1760 they had been 
encouraged in this endeavor by the presence of a strong Pres 
byterian congregation. Besides these three principal com 
munions, there were a few German Lutherans who carried on 
their worship in private homes.* 

This orientation of religious life, in which the Dutch 
speaking Reformed Church was tar and away the principal 
communion in the city, was very different from that of New 
York City in the years before the Revolution. There, the 
Governor and his closest supporters attended Trinity Church, 
accompanied by a considerable number of families which 
had left the Dutch Church over the language issue or 
sons of social and political ambition. The 


for rea- 
leading members 
of the opposition were defiantly Presbyterian. 


Among these 
powerful congregations the Dutch Church 


ran a struggling 
third and was politically allied with the Presbyterians. Be- 
yond this, the religious scene was rendered cosmopolitan by 
congregations of French Huguenots, 


German Lutherans, 
Quakers, Jews and others. 


Besides the flourishing Dutch church in the city of Albany, 
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fore be distinguished by names of Dutch origin. These names 
have many identifying characteristics; the most obvious are 
those preceded by Van or Ten. Others include Dutch patro- 
nymics in s or se which had been adopted as surnames, the 
names of places in the Netherlands, and, as a cross-check, the 
names of persons known to have come to New Netherland 
before 1664 whose descendants have been identified by gene 
alogists.’ Others who may fairly be included among the 
Society of New York, ‘‘those of other former nationalities who 


found in Holland a refuge or a home nd whose 


Duteh are, in the words the Constitution of the Holland 


ants . came to this countr ttlers, 
Duteh as their nati 
persons who possessed 
Dutch settlements 
Such individuals of 
Duteh girls, as did 
lution th 
bers of the Di 
Using these 
militiamen in 
also the lists 
with fair accuracy what percentas 
extraction The figures 
because the militia |] 
been compiled in the later years of the war Furthermore, 
records of anti Loyalist pro 


only for th 
county as a whole and for two of the ehteen local 


within it.'"* Many of these also date from 1778, and ther 


do not include Loyalists who joined the British forees or 


into voluntary exile in the early years of the war. Nev 
less they point to certain significant divisions among tl 
bany County Dutch 

In the militia of the county as a whole, 38 per cent of the 
men were of Dutch extraction."* Since all able-bodied male 
citizens between the ages of fifteen and sixty were required 
to serve in the militia,’ these lists may be taken 


sample of the distribution .of Dutchmen in the 


as a fair 
population 
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as a whole. The figure agrees with Dr. Marcus Hansen’s esti- 

mate that by the time of the Revolution they were a minor- 

ity.* The percentage of Dutchmen among individuals ar- 

rested as Tories is 32 per cent.’? While this figure is slightly 

lower than the percentage of Dutch militiamen, there 1s not 

enough difference between them to justify any flat statement 

that the Dutch as an ethnic group selected one side or the 

other in overwhelming disproportion to their percentage of 
the-total population 

This is made clearer by the figures for two local areas, 

Kinderhook and Schenectady In Kinderhook, 36 per cent of 

about the same proportion as in the 

But of the individuals arrested as Tor- 

of Dutch descent. In Sche- 

of the militia were 

of them in that area 

only 25 per cent of the 

ist becomes even more aston- 

West District of Rensselaers- 

od alongside. In 

ilar preponderance 


arrested there, 73 


an extent seriously 
of the population as 
S, Special circumstances op- 


an exposed position, being the 


last li rire \ } in } Mohawk Valley below the domain of 


liam Johnson. The Loyalist proclivities of his 
heirs were well known, and the immigrants. mainly Scots, 
whom Sir William had settled on his lands were inclined to 
follow them This tendency was of course observed bv their 
Dutch neighbors, who therefore would have been quicker to 
suspect .those whose farms lay within Schenectady District 
and slower to accept them-as loyal members of the militia. 
This alone would have affected both percentages. Further- 
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more, despite the large number of Tories actually arrested in 
Schenectady and the existence of local records which make 
the figures somewhat higher, the proportion of Tories to 
militia in Schenectady District was only 10 per cent, while 
in the county as a whole it was 20 per cent. This indicates 
what the general history of Schenectady substantiates, that 
by far the majority of the population were Dutchmen who 
had been long established there and the recent English and 
Seots settlers were a relatively small group. Their tendency 
toward Toryism is sufficiently explained by their connection 
with the Johnsons, and the Patriotism among the Dutchmen 
of the town and the river farms may readily be attributed to 
self-defense against their dangerous neighbor, his tenants 
and his Indian allies. Besides this, Sir William had shown no 
great love for the Dutch during his lifetime because they were 
in a position to obstruct his Indian policy and his acquisition 
of land. There is no indication that Dutch sentiments were 
not reciprocal, or that the situation altered in the least after 
Sir William was succeeded by Sir John. Thus, in Schenectady, 
an ethnic motive for Patriotism among the Dutch does ap- 
pear, but it is a motive whose effect we would expect to be 
entirely local. The figures for the adjoining West District of 
Rensselaerswyck, whose problems were entirely different and 
_so will be discussed in another i 
indeed the ease. 

Kinderhook, unlike Sel nectady, 
very well sheltered from invasion. Situated 
of the Hudson about twenty miles below Albany, 
tween the strategic points of Saratoga and the Highlands 
its population of farmers and rivermen the burning issues 
of the Revolution must have seemed very far away Battle 
never threatened them. They owned their own land and so 
had no community of interest with tenant agitators. They did 
not engage in foreign trade and so had no direct concern with 
the problems which aroused merchants. They were most 
closely touched by the Stamp Act when Henry Van Schaack, 


a son of Kinderhook who had moved to Albany and become 


postmaster there, was the principal object of a riot led by 
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the Sons of Liberty of that town Furthermore, Kinderhook 


dwelt in a certain cultural isolation; when Henry Van 


Schaack’s youngest brother Peter entered Kings College in 
1765, he was the first boy from the town to go away to 
school 
Despite all these motives for conservatism, the men ol 
Kinderhook were at first willing to co-operate with the extra- 
legal committees which made the Revolution in Albany 
County as elsewher But when they were asked to take up 
arms against a government against which they had no particu- 
lar grievance, and to fight beside the Sons of Liberty with 
their suspected levelling tendencies, they were not at all sure 
that they were willing. The Committee of Safety became in- 
creasingly suspicious 0 its Kinderhook members, one of 
whom, Dirck Gardenier, was expelled in February 1776 for 
circulating Tory propaganda After the election of May 
1776, the ymmittee questioned the validity of the poll It 
then demande hat all the new members sign a new Asso- 
ciation whi neluded a pledge to bear arms in defense of 
the colonies Three of the Kinderhook members refused to 
would not allow them to take their 
Kinderhook elections were 


refused the oath of allegi- 


ereated in Kinderhook 

s realized thi even of the 

previously been elected to the Commit- 

eventually arrested as Tories. Two of these 

voluntarily within the British lines, and 

nished there by the Patriots All of 

re Dutch; all of them represented the families which 

had been leaders in Kinderhook from the beginning.2® It is 

easy to see why other Kinderhook Dutchmen held similar 
political opinions 

But this is only part of the Kinderhook story. As has been 

said earlier, only 36 per cent of the Kinderhook militia were 

Dutch, a figure which is perhaps slightly lower than their 

percentage of the population because of the considerable 
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number of Dutch Tories. Nevertheless, somewhat over half 
the people of the district were not Dutch. They contributed 
only 22 per cent of the Tories. Furthermore, the } 
between total Tories and total militia in Kinderhook is 15 
per cent, which as in Schenectady is below the countywide 


roportion 


proportion of 20 per cent. 

This indicates that the non-Dutch inhabitants of Kinder 
hook were either extremely easily led in political matters or 
‘else were not really sympathetic with the views of their for 
mer leaders. The latter seems more likely. The non-Dutch 
were relative neweomers, many of them Yankees. Thi 
clashed with the Dutch over land titles until there was 
lost between the two groups.’ Nevertheless the 
as first-comers, were firmly entrenched in their positions 
leadership; the strength of this habit is indicated by the 
that the Patriot commander in Kinderhook was Major 
Goes, whose cousins included four of the exiled Tory lead 
ers.*° 

The decision of the Kinderhook Dutel 
loyal to the Crown, or more accurately, 
until the Patriots forced them to choose 


therefore appears to be the 
? 


of immediate contact with the 

were able to carry some of their fi 

and in the first year of the war to 

tee of Safety. The suspicion shown by 
doubtedly contributed to hardenine their Loyalism 
cially as Kinderhook continued to support them at the polls 


Only by outside intervention was the power structure 
derhook disrupted. Nevertheless, the small number 


of Kin 
of arrests 
of Tories other than men closely connected with the afore 
mentioned leaders indicates that this disruption was not 
widely resented. The existing tension between Dutch and 
Yankees suggests a reason for this: nevertheless Dutch Pa 
triots, not Yankees, continued to wield supreme 


power in 
Kinderhook. 


In the districts of Schenectady and Kinderhook there thus 
appears to have been a tendency for the Dutch part of the 
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community to choose a single side for ethnic reasons. On the 

Manors and in the city of Albany somewhat different situa- 

tions prevailed. The city and the West District of the Manor 

of Kensselaerswyck had very high proportions of Dutch in- 

habitants—65 per cent and 72 per cent of the militia respec- 

tively In the East District and Livingston Manor the Dutch 

‘ity, being held to 31 per cent in the former 

nmigrants and to 2 er cent in the latter by 
Palatine German 

fferencs ulation, the three Manor 

was the highest 

Of the 

records, 

112 in 

tter 

records 

disturbance 

the home of 

arrested and fined 


1 


while this W 


as 
s of trouble 

Livingston 

Commit- 

en could not 

‘hed alone, 

Manor joing 1 the 

The next day, Oc- 

was r follows: ‘‘ Another 
‘uel Unnatural Intentions of our Domestick 
one Gun at two Young 
e| walking decently to their Homes. and 
about an Hour after Six Guns where [sie fired in the house 
of Jacob Power, but through the Interposition of ] 
wher a 


The Committee 


ir firing last nicht 


Men that wher 


-rovidence. 
lost, nor a single person wounded.”’ 


was hampered in its efforts to 


suppress 
these overt acts by the 


condition of the militia. who 
or less disaffected which renders 
Exposed before Executed 


were 
‘“more our plans Commonly 


Added to this was the smal] 
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size of that body, which numbered 
men Nevertheless the rising seems 
for on October 30 the first 
the Committee to prove that 
the Tories of this district 
nesses a number of persons were 

In the midst of this, word of the battle 
reached Albany and on O 
out.°* This led to trouble in Rensselae1 ‘+k, wher 
of the inhabitants disappeared into e woods instead 
marching with their companies. One 
call them up reported: ‘‘I saw upwards of thirty men 
march, well armed and accoutred; which men are liv 
Rensselaerswyck, the chief thereof belonging to our 
ment. They publickly said they intended to march to 
Hellebergh, where it is said there were four hundred 
in a body yesterday, well-armed. It is said that their 
ereases every day.’’ 


Orders were immediately rive! to Ol Niajyor ord 


out and disperse the Tories in the Hellebergh, Normans 


Kill, Nestadha and Bever Dam, all places in th Vest Dis 


trict. He marched on the night of October 26, bringing in fi 
Tories and paroling tw e. The rest had 

troops approached ‘ 1 the meantime John 

a resident of Niscutaw in the West District, 

to give up his burden of information, an 

learned about a meeting of Rensselaerswyck 

taken place a few days before 

summons to march with th 

received, and General Howe’s r it call for Loyalist 
teers. They were not eager to fight for 


i I 


either side and 
agreed to defend themselves against all comers Van de) 


Bergh also deseribed the plans they had 


made to conerTrerate 
in the Normanskill area, after which he gave as his opinion 
“‘that the people he met are friends to the country, but that 
they won’t fight if they can help it, and so agreed at said meet- 
ing; that the reason for not fighting for the country is, that 


they will not be against the King.’’®¢ 
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Militia desert ff this extent were reported nowhere 
else in the county. is difficult to believe that the inhabitants 
of the Manors were vacifists or cowards. John Van den 
Bergh’s statement does not indicate that their loyalty to the 


King was overwhelm Sut at this point they evidently felt 
unsure which side wo win, and were unwilling to comm 
themselves, even in the fi of invasion. The fact that these 
disturbances ; hers lik hem, sometimes involving vio- 
lence but ost freque ly consisting of shadowy flittings of 
unknown number * Tories of whom an oceasional one was 
shot or ested, occ mainly on the Manors, seems to 
indicate nant unrest was involved \ longer view of 


history ows the dissatisfied Palatines becoming tenants on 


Livingston Manor after 1712, tenants on both manors sup- 


porting Prendergast’s uprising in 1766, and the Van Rens- 
selaer tenants of the 1830’s and 1840’s raising the tin-horn 
alarm of Anti-Rentism. It would not be surprising, therefore, 
if the general breakdown of law and order which accurred 
during the Revolution had encouraged another outbreak of 
an endemic antagonism 

Where these issues were burning questions the matter of 
ethnic interests played little part. In the West District and 
in Livingston Manor the proportion of Dutch among the 
Tories is very close to the proportion of Dutch in the mili- 
tia—about 72 per cent and 29 per cent respectively. In the 
East District 53 per cent of the Tories were Dutch, as oppos- 
ed to 31 per cent of the militia. This probably indicates that 
Tories in the older part of the district, whose militia were 
90 per cent Dutch, were closer to Albany and easier to cap- 
ture;.also the Yankee immigrants along the Massachusetts 
border may have felt some affinity with the Patriotism of New 
England. Antagonism between Dutch and Yankees may have 
been present here, but in the Manors in general that was 
very much of a side issue next to relations with landlords who 
had done little to secure themselves the love of their tenants. 

In the city of Albany the situation differed from all of 
those which have been described. There two strong parties 
struggled for control. One, headed by Mayor Abraham (C. 
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Cuyler, had the advantage of possessing the city government. 
Its members were closely tied to the downstate Anglican 
party; Town Clerk Stephen De Lancey was a scion of the 
leading Anglican family and other leaders including Abra 
ham C. Cuyler’s brother Henry were members of St. Peter’s 
Church. They included men like John Monier who had 
eome to Albany during or after the French and Indian War 
The other party, currently o e administration but 
showing strength on the Common Council, included many old 
Duteh families such as the Se luviers, the Van Schaicks, tl 
Ten Broecks and the Gansevoort 

The struggle between thes rong 
on since the French and India Tar, when Albany was trans 
formed from a frontier outpost a principal base of tl 
British army in America. At tha n much ill feeling had 
arisen between the inhabitants, speci ‘ those of merean 
tile pursuits, and the military and its followers. Albany Dutch 
merchants sought war contracts and did 


an not hesitate to 
squeeze the last cent of profit out of Meanwhile British 
merchants, equally hungry for profits, followed the 


Albany and set up in business there. The 


army to 
previous residents 
made no secret of their ettitude toward these 


interlopers ; 
Mayor Sybrant Van S 


as quoted as having ‘‘said in the 
street, he thought to resign his mayor Ship, but he would 
keep it one year to pleague the Irish.’’**- Our informant was 
himself one of the neweomers; nevertheless there is further 
evidence that this resentment was expressed not only in words 


but also in such practices as tax discrimination.*® When 


added to Sir William Johnson’s running feud with the Al 
banians, these wartime grudges helped to create ethnic an 
tagonism in Albany politics. Before this time Englishmen had 
eome to Albany and had been absorbed into one or another 
of the factions which had existed among the Dutch. There 


was no such thing as a ‘‘Dutch party”’ or an ‘‘English party.’’ 
and General John 


‘fecourt’’ parties in 


gut the group represented by Johnson 
Bradstreet damned the Dutch, as similar 


other colonies in this period damned the provincials in gen- 
eral. In response the native factions, 


which had been based 
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on family alliances and trading rivalries, united into a solid 
front for the preservation of their dignity and character. 

In the decade before the Revolution, the ‘‘oourt’’? or An- 
glican party gained the upper hand in the province of New 
York. T mad asier for the governor to appoint Abra- 
ham uyler and phen De Lancey to principal offices 

the Revolution broke out there 
appointed officials would 
is and wily Loyalists, and 


Mayor 


third 

British 

fe of reluctant 

‘uyler’s brothers Cor- 
eted during the first 
threatened with banish 


jus characters’’ they agreed to 


such individuals and thereafter con- 


nid 


patriots.”" 
uylers was very much the exception 
h Their cousin, also named Abra- 
came a leading Patriot, as did practically all 
worshippers at the Dutch Reformed Church. 
ine Westerlo’s parishioners were ever even 
suspect f being ‘‘enemies to their country,’’ and in most 
of these cases the reason was breaking the price code—hardly 
an offense kely to be motivated solely by loyalty to the 
Crown The Domine himself became an ardent Patriot, in 
whose church General Schuyler requested prayers for the 


suecess of the Continental arms.*®° Special services were held 
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there daily during the Burgoyne campaign,** and given tlie 
fervor of the minister and the temper of the congregation, 
we may assume that many prayers beyond those requested by 


General Schuyler were thence addressed to the God of battles 


The important Dutch leaders in the city of Albany thus 
united almost without exception behind the Patriot caus¢ 
The immediate result of this was the departure as Tories of 
many of their political opponents. The nature of their an 
‘tagonism is shown by the nature of their revenge. Sir Wil 
liam Johnson and General Bradstreet had both died in 1774 
and so were beyond their reach, but Sir William’s children, 
who had inherited their father’s politics along with his prop- 
erty, were driven from the country and Bradstreet’s estate 
‘*Whitehall,’’ which had become a rendezvous for Tories, was 
confiscated and sold. Many of the English merchants who had 
followed these men departed from tke country, either vol- 
untarily or under sentence of banishment. But these Tories 
did not include the older English families of the city, and the 


{ 


first Mayor of Albany under the State of New York 


was 
Anglican John Barclay.** Thus it appears that the real feel- 
ing of the Dutch Patriots of Albany was directed not against 
Englishmen in general but against a particular group 


immigrants from Great Britain who had been making them- 


selves unwelcome in local politics for the previous fifteen years 
This survey therefore shows that only in isolated areas 
were ethnic divisions actually important as issues of the 


Revolution among the upper Hudson Valley Dutch. In Sche- 


nectady, an exposed situation and opposition to the Johnsons 


produced many Dutch Patriots. In Kinderhook isolation from 


constitutional and mercantile provocations and conflict with 
Yankee settlers influenced a large number of Dutchmen to 


become Tories. On the Manors, ethnic considerations were 


overridden by antagonism toward Patriot landlords. In the 
City of Albany, a particular group of British newcomers 
who became Loyalists turned most of the old 


inhabitants 
against them by their efforts to 


get their own way in local 
politics. Because many of the old inhabitants happened to be 
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Dutch, that characteristic was used as an available weapon 
against them. 

By the time of the Revolution in the Albany area, politics 
were no longer a function of nationality—if indeed they ever 
had been. The event of the Revolution did not change this. 
Once the war had been won, the victorious Patriots split here 
as elsewhere, but the leaders of the various factions continued 
to be Dutch and Dutchmen were to be found on all sides. In 
the battle over ratification of the Constitution, the Federalists 
were led by General Schuyler, Stephen Van Rensselaer and 
Leonard Gansevoort; the Anti-Federalists by Peter and Abra- 
ham Yates and John Lansing, Jr.—all members of long-es- 
tablished Dutch families 

political nature of the Revolution made 
to the Albany County Dutchman than 


arly days he was asked to support a bewil- 


ees and Congresses When the dust 


that the Common Coun- 
g and meaningful ses- 
consider matters 

in the Provincial 
songress and the Continental Congress faced the problems of 
conducting a war and making state and interstate constitu- 
tions where none had existed before. Furthermore the Dutch- 
man, whether he lived in the city or the country, was con- 
fronted by the economic upheaval which only total war and 
imminent invasion can produce. If he were engaged in trade, 
he could receive no goods from the outside world. If he were 
an artisan, the products of his shop would be requisitioned 
for the army. If he were a farmer, his grain and meat would 
go to feed the soldiers and his horses and wagons would be 
pressed into service to transport them. Whoever he was, 
whether Patriot or Tory, he endured the distrust and cold- 
ness of some of his neighbors and the straining or breaking of 
ties of family and friendship. His person was threatened and 
his property endangered by the robbers who flourished with 
the breakdown of authority. No matter what his politics, the 
life of the Albany County Dutchman would never be the 
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same after the Revolution He might eontinue to speak 
Dutch to his family and worship in it in church, but the 
Dutch churches had been weakened by the loss of the men 
who had fled or been killed, and those who had been in th 
army had been forced to associate with men from other 
colonies to whom any custom unlike their own was a fair 


moved into the Hudson and Mohawk Valleys to buy contis 


butt for ridicule.‘ Furthermore, large numbers of Yankees 


eated lands and to settle those which were vacant. 
The Albany Dutch Church held its first English services 
during the war. After the Revolution, an English-speaking 
assistant minister was called,°° and even Domine Westerlo 
learned that language and sometimes preached in it. When 
the Domine died in 1790, his successor was English-speaking 
and the Dutch call was never revived. Furthermore and 
even more significantly, the teachers in the Dutch Church 
Academy in the 1780’s were of English descent. They in 
structed ‘‘Latin scholars’’ and ‘‘English scholars,’’ but there 
is no indication that the Dutch language was formally taught 
to the children of the Patriots. 
Elsewhere in the area, Dutch 


ys 


Domine Gebhard of Claverack continued t reac in Dutch 
and German, but added English 
With the foundation j le Clty f dson, English became 


predominant in the Claverack are: omine Gebhard’s 


attainment 


ant, called in 1815, was entirel: 

Domine Gebhard himself retired 

years of service, the Dutch « 

Dutch lingered in the most isolated 
the-nineteenth century, when A. J. F. V 


from the Netherlands who settled i 


an Lat r, a gentleman 


1 Albany and translated 


many ancient Dutch records, heard it spoken among older 


people in the Hudson Valley and said that it was ‘‘more or 
less corrupted, of course, and often ungrammatiecal. but th 
accent was correct and had a native even though dialectical 
flavor, quite distinct from the pronunciation of 

Nevertheless, after the Revolution Dutch 


upper Hudson Valley became more and 


a foreigner.’’ 
culture in the 
more a matter of 
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GOVERNOR SEWARD AND THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOL CONTROVERSY, 1840-1842: 


A MILESTONE IN THE ADVANCE OF NONSECTARIAN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


NoLLOWING the close of the Napoleonic wars in Europe, 

immigration played an increasingly important part in 

New York’s prodigious nineteenth century population 
growth. Until the 1850’s, Irish neweomers, many of them 
Roman Catholics, made up the bulk of this influx from 
abroad.! The lure of land, of work for all, and of freer 
political conditions had a magnetic attraction for Irish 
peasants and laborers whose standards of living were being 
progressively depressed and whose hopes for the future 
gradually extinguished by developments at home. A _ great 
proportion of those who emigrated entered the United States 
through the mushrooming port of New York. Many of them 
moved on, but thousands of others, lacking funds and need- 


ing immediate employment, elected to remain in the ex- 


i 


panding city. By 1830, the gregarious Irish immigrants had 
formed a virtually selfcontained community in New York 
City with its own newspapers, clubs, storekeepers, schools, 


churches, and priests 


To some Americans the Irish Catholic immigrant was a 


weleome addition to the young nation’s labor force But to 


others he was a source of alarm. The Irish taste for whiskey, 


their addiction to brawling, and their poverty seemed to be 


congenital defects of character to the apprehensive. The fierce 
attachment of the Irish to their faith was a continuing cause 
for suspicion to native American Protestants disposed to: fear 


the Catholic Chureh as the antithesis of freedom. In the 


* Mr Pratt, a native of Wate rloo. N. . a received his bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Rochester, and his Ph. D. in history from Harvard 


in 1960 He is a member of the history staff of the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee. 
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1820’s, Protestant clergymen and periodicals began to warn 
of the dangers posed by Catholic immigration and the growth 
of the Church in New York. 

In the mid-1830’s the anti-Catholic agitation led to direct 


political action. A Protestant Association, organized in New 


York ‘City, formed ward groups in 1839 to contest 
elections with the Democrats who ha 1 the majority 
the new Irish vote. The conservativ 
city eagerly grasped at the infant nat 


associatin with anti-Catholicism, the ‘hig hoped 


Bia 
identify their party with a popular new issue and regain 


political initiative in the metropolis. Successful in absorbu 
the anti-foreigner movement, the Whigs prospered at 
polls and soon lost some of their nativist fervor. But the feel 
ings against Irish Catholics did not abate, for the issu 
Catholicism had revealed politically useful potentialities.* 
Where some politicians found political capital in riding 
the Irish, others were drawn to them by their growing 
electoral strength. From the 1830’s onward the Democrats of 
New York City avidly courted the Irish who in turn sup 
ported them. This alliance of the great majority of the 
foreign born Irish with the Democratic party was a major 
reason for the coalition of the local Whigs with the Protes 
tant anti-Irish element in the 1830’s. Having lost much of 
the Irish vote to their opponents, the city Whigs sought to 
win elections by appealing to those who hated the Irish new 
comers. But while the New York City Whigs were lining up 
against the Irish, a group of young upstate Whigs was soon 
trying to cultivate the immigrant vote. This upstate group 
was convinced that the future of the Whig party lay not in 
trying to stem the democratic spirit of the Jacksonian era, 
but in accepting the popularization of American politics as 
an inéscapable fact and making the best of it. There were 
gains to be made from copying the success of the Jacksonian 
Democrats in attaching their fortunes to the popular currents 
in American life. Whig leaders like William Henry Seward 
believed that their party would have to broaden its appeal 
among the electorate if it was to overcome its reputation as a 
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bulwark of conservatism. Heartened by the election of 
Seward to the governorship in 1838, arising from voter dis- 
enchantment t he incumbent Democrat following the 


Panie of 1837; the Seward Whigs went in search of the votes 


which would convert their fortuitous majority into a durable 


combination. f this search, Thurlow Weed, strategist 


determined to win over the pivotal 


ared to use his office in forward- 

annual message to the legislature 

‘1 aimed a broad appeal at the immi- 

arrived foreigner 

‘a by extending to 

him the full rig ff citizenship and the ‘‘immunities of 


religious worship.’’ The immigrants should also be provided 


with schools ‘‘in wv h their children shall enjoy advantages 
of education equal to our own, with free toleration of their 
peculiar creeds and instructions.’’® Behind the scenes Weed 


was busily at work with his pen and patronage cultivating 


the favor of the political and religious leaders of the New 
York City Irish 


The Governor’s ambition to provide schools for immi- 


grants was coupled with a personal desire to break the power 
of the Publie School Society in New York City 

The Public School Society had been organized by a group 
of public spirited Protestant laymen in New York City, and 
chartered by the State as a philanthropic society in 1805. Its 


purpose was to establish elementary schools in the city for 


the education of poor children within a nonsectarian Protes- 
tant environment, in econtradistinction to the pronounced 
chureh affiliated schools 
which then dominated the field of eharity schooling for poor 
children in New York. In 1813. 


denominational atmosphere of the 


when the State first claimed 
the city, it was decided to 


incorporate the existing church affiliated and Publie School 


responsibility for education in 


Society schools into the new publie system, these schools to 
receive shares of the State school funds for their operation 


while retaining their private management. In 1825. the 
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City ‘of New York ruled that only the Puble School Society, 
and a few other nondenominational charity schools, were to 
receive public funds in order to check the growth of church 
affiliated schools. The Society became a quasi public body 
virtually monopolizing public education in the city there 
after.’ 

Seward was convinced that New York City’s school system, 


conducted for the city by the private Public School Society, 


was not reaching thousands of children of foreign parentag‘ 


Many of this number were Catholic; they could not co 
scientiously attend the Protestant-oriented schools of the 
Publie School Society and there were not enough parochial 
schools to handle them. The Governor offered a proposal to 
meet this problem in his message to the legislature of Janu 
ary, 1840: 
The children of foreigners, found in creat numbers 
in our populous cities and towns, and in the vicinity of 
our public works, are too often deprived of the advan- 
tages of our system of public education, in consequence 
of prejudices arising from differences of language or 
religion. It ought never to be forgotten that the public 
welfare is as deeply concerned in their education as in 
that of our own children. I do not hesitate, therefore, to 
recommend the establishment of schools in which they 
may be instructed by teachers speaking the same 
language with themselves and professing the same faith 
Since we have opened our country and all its full 
ness to the oppressed of every nation, we should evince 
wisdom equal to such generosity by qualifying their 
children for the high responsibilities of citizenship. 
Seward’s proposal was, in effect, an appeal for the state to 
found and support sectarian schools, more specifically schools 
which Catholic children could attend. There can be little 
doubt that the Governor was aiming his remarks at the situa- 
tion in New York City. It was the only ‘‘populous’’ city in the 
state where there were Catholics in sufficient numbers to con- 
stitute an educational problem by their refusal on religious 
grounds to patronize the existing public schools. Here was a 
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plan which, ut into operation, might be expected to 
bolster the W ig n in the state by breaking the hold of 
the Democr r [rish 
Catholics 


vote Almost certainly, Irish 
ity would show their eratitude for 
those who ‘e schooling for their children in a 
congel ial reli 1 atmosphere They had never been happy 
with tl ation provided in e ‘hools of the Public 


School Societ referring ceep t hildren home rather 
than exp environment reflecting the Protes- 


tantisn backers 


ieulty interpreting S ward’s yroposal 


publie aid to their 

was not unex 

en i short time the verend John Power, Vicar 
(reneral o } NX York diocese. w uch with 


of the ¢ 


friends 
\lbany ing produced a 
plan of Catholic appeal to 
the New York City Common ¢ il for a share of the school 


moneys n February, 1840, the trustees of seven Catholic 
schools city presented 


~ a formal request the Common 
Couneil f 


assistance 


The petition aused a _ stor1 of outraged opinion the 
me tropol S 


pol argued that any grant of funds t 
Catholic 


4) 
violate the ‘trine of Church-State 
separatio! T School with its virtual 
nonopoly ation in the city, objected to any 


project that we uld eut int 


0 its own share of the public funds 
Nativist elements, 


seeing a new opportunity to strike at the 
rallied behind the Society 
“at majority on the ‘ommon Couneil was 


unenviable position vy the Catholic petition 


party ’s [rish Catholie 


Su] “ters ; y gre Ing fall victim to Seward’s schemes 
and } i 


Protestant Democrats The 


the petition, but on the high 
rroun principle rather than going into the 
specific f at hand. ‘‘An appropriation ... to 
the support of sch 1 which 


the religious tenets of any 
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sect are taught ...,’’ the Council reported, ‘‘would be a legal 
establishment of one denomination over another, would 
flict with all the principles and purposes of 


con 


yur free institu- 


tions, and would violate the very letter of our Constitu- 


tion.’”*? In this manner the Council was able to say no to the 


Catholics ‘without singling ehureh for special 
censure. 
Undaunted by this initial rebufl 


association to press on with their 


of the movement ‘now passed to I 
adjutor of the diocese, who had been abroad when the 
controversy first erupted. Through the 
autumn of 1840, Bishop Hughes presided over frequent pro- 
test meetings arranged by the Catholic 
burden of the speeches at 


summer and 


association The 
these meetings was always the 
same.: The Public School Society, while claiming to be non- 
sectarian, was sectarian in the extreme. Only the King James 


or Protestant version of the Bible was used in its schools 


Reading selections, used for both historical and religious in- 
struction, were taken from Protestant sourees which were 


biased toward the Catholie Church 


and unsuitable for the 
instruction of Catholic children It 


was only right that if 


Catholics could not safely attend the Society’s schools, they 
should be taught in 


parochial schools which would 

a portion of the common school 
public service.*® 

The School Society and 


recelve 
fund for performing this 


several Protestant ministers dlis- 
missed these charges as absurd distortions. The secular press, 
particularly the Commercial Advertiser and 


the Journal of 
Commerce, supported the 


Society’s position.’ These 
papers were also spokesmen for the conservative Whig leader- 
ship in New York. Their editorial position on the 
-question reflected the growing 


two 


school 
annoyance of city Whigs 
with the efforts of Seward and Weed to broaden the popular 
base of the party. Long identified with the nativist cause, 
New York City Whigs were dismayed by Seward’s obvious 
campaign to win the votes of their 


sworn enemies in city 
politics, the Irish Catholics. The 


Democrats, in turn, utilized 
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the antiforeign reputation of the city Whigs to convince 
Irish voters that Seward was deceiving them, and could never 
deliver on his school proposal because his party was not 
behind him. 

In the fall elections of 1840, Seward was reelected by a 
plurality reduced by half from his winning margin in 1838 
due both to defections of Whig anti-Catholics and the re- 
luctance of the Irish to desert the Democrats. While the Whig 
ticket was winning generally in the state, Seward ran well 
behind the rest of his slate. It appeared that he had under- 
rated the power of nativism in his own party as well as the 
durability of the Irish-Democratice alliance. The New York 
City Whig merchant, Philip Hone, attributed Seward’s poor 
showing to the ‘‘ill-judged favour which he has shown the 
Catholics, by which he has lost many of his friends, and not 
vained the votes of those whom he sought to propitiate.’’ 15 
Seward, himself, blamed his poor electoral showing on the 
blind and unreasoning antiforeignism of his party. Irish 
voters were turned against him, because he was the repre- 

party and all it stood for and the vie- 

wrote, from ‘‘ Americans in both par- 

as insincere and deceitful.’’ But the 

yet prepared to give up his pet scheme for 
he 


from the self-reproach of seeing the fairest 
political prospects of our party destroyed without my pro- 
ie “f 

Governor Seward again brought up the school question 


in 
his third annual message of January, 1841.2’ 


He asserted that 
many children in New 
York City who still were without formal schooling. At the 


same time he a recogni- 
g 


something had to be done for the 


retreated from his proposal of 1840, 
tion that it had been too far out in front of public sentiment. 
‘I have no pride of opinion,’’ he observed, ‘‘concerning the 
manner in which the education of those whom I have brought 
to your notice shall be secured. 


,’ although he noted that 
no alternative had been suggested." 


Seward went on to deny 


he had ever suggested that the public should support religious 
schools. 


He praised the common schools as vital republican 
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institutions, and hinted that the children of immigrants 
might well be accommodated under the existing publie school 
system. The Governor was in fact searching for some accept- 
able arrangement that would permit the schooling of Catho 
lie children, under morally unexceptionable conditions, short 
of his previous proposal for publie aid to religious schools. 

A few days after Seward’s message to the legislature, the 
Board of Aldermen of the New York City Common Council 
for a second time refused a Catholic petition for a share of 
‘the City’s school funds. Once again, the grounds given for 
the refusal were derived from the principle of Church-State 
separation, though it is evident that the Democratic officials 
were more ‘concerned with avoiding the sort of controversy 
in which Seward had found himself. It was emphasized in the 
report of the Board that to grant the Catholic request would 
be to arouse ‘‘the spirit of intolerance, which, in our coun- 
try, is of all calamities, the one most to be dreaded.’’ When 
rovernment ‘*beeins to legislate with particular reference to 
any particular denomination it oversteps a boundary 
which public opinion has established 

After this second defeat at the hands of th 
ment, the leaders of the Catholic movement 
the second phase of their action by transferrin; 
the state capitol Albany The Publie 
already taken 
their part the petition 
setting forth their view he state legislatur: 


ranged to turn the 


cohort of Seward’s iendation. Consequently 


Catholic appeal and the several counter 


ill 


petitions were sent 
to the Whig Secretary of State, John C. Spencer, ex officio 
State Superintendent of .Common Schools, for his stuay.* 
Spencer returned his findings to the 


April, 1841. 


legislature in late 
His report embodied a new approach to the New 


York City school question which had been hinted at in Gov- 
‘ernor Seward’s annual message when 


Seward had suggested 


that Catholic children, might well be accommodated within 


the existing public school system.*'. Secretary Spencer found 
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that Protestantism was so intimately bound up with the edu 
cation provid ] in the Puble School Society’s institutions 


that it ld not easily be separated from the curriculum, nor 


would Protestant opinion favor any such attempt. © Since the 


State ought to be concerned only with the secular education 
of all children, and Catholies eould not attend the pociety Ss 
schools for relis is reasons. there should be no objection to 


assisting education in schools of their own 

choice religious instruction in such schools, 

School Society, could safely be left ” 
tly econ rned. 

To plan, Spencer advised extending to 


New York City tl chool 


district system, in operation up 
state Tor Many year The seh 


ools of the School society would 


be designated distri 


schools though retaining their private 


management newly constituted districts where a 
majority to support the School Society, it could 
establish which would also be supported 
The plan’s effect would ‘be to con- 

non-Catholic 


where they 
Both types 
n of 
tion would 
al majority 
new proposal, but 
Whig ranks 


asserted 


against 
w York City newspapers, long 
orelgn and conservative Whig 


tack (\nti-Cathohe literature 


identifi points of 
view, tool was placed 
Kollowing this demon- 
conservative Whigs in the Senate 


in the hans ) ach State Senator 
stratio l of secured 
a postponement of further discussion of the 


issue until the 
next session of the 


legislature in 1842.22. Though 


Seward 
could not have known it, this 


decision doomed his 


attempt 
to win over the Irish vote to the Whig party. 


The intervening 
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elections, in the fall of 1841, would return Democratic ma- 
jorities to both houses of the legislature. 

Perhaps Seward might still have salvaged something from 
the political wreckage of his ambitions if the Catholic lead- 
ers in New York City had openly joined with the Seward 
men to influence the upcoming legislative elections and cam- 
paign for the Spencer plan. But the activities of the city 
Whigs and Bishop Hughes prevented this. The Whig organ- 
ization in New York City nominated a ticket solidly aligned 
against the Catholic position, while appealing to anti-Catho- 
lie sentiment in the city. Undoubtedly realizing that it would 
be impossible to induce the Irish vote to support any Whig 
under such conditions, Hughes now decided to pressure the 
Democrats.”* 

Four days before the election, at a Catholic mass meeting 
in Carroll Hall, Bishop Hughes presented to the cheering 
assemblage an independent party list as the candidates of the 
Catholic association for the state legislature. The list includ 
ed ten of the thirteen regular Democratic nominees for As 
sembly whose prior commitment to Spencer’s school plan 
earned them the endorsement of the Carroll Hall meeting 
In addition, independent Catholics were nominated for the 
three remaining places on the Catholic Assembly slate. The 
new party endorsed no Whigs for Assembly, nor did it 
accept the choices of either major party for the Senate seats, 
. preferring two of its own people for these places.2* Hughes 
made it clear to the gathering that the Catholics had finally 
been forced into this action by the indifference of the two 
main parties to their legitimate requests. This ticket did not 
offer much hope of success, he told his listeners, but at least 
it had been ascertained that the men on it were not unfavor- 


able to the Catholic claims. ‘‘There is but one course for vou 


to take,’’ Hughes said, ‘‘stand up for yourselves, and, I will 
be bound for it, public men will soon come to your aid.’’ * 

On election day in the city, the ten Democratic Assembly 
candidates endorsed by the Carroli Hall meeting were elected. 
Because enough Catholic voters refused +o support the 
three unendorsed Democrats, Whigs were elected to the re- 
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maining seats. It is evident from a comparison of the votes 
that the last minute Carroll Hall effort had- attracted suffi- 
cient Catholics away from their traditional Democratic al- 
legiance to give the Catholic group a balance of power in 
city elections No doubt with the lesson of the recent elec- 
tions in the city well in the front of their minds, the leaders 
of the newly elected Democratic majorities in the legislature 
now executed an abrupt about face on the school question. 
Where for two years their party had opposed any changes in 
the New York City school system avd had excoriated the 
Seward Whigs for playing polities with religion, the Demo- 
erats wei. now prepared to legislate changes into the city 
school laws 

William Maclay, a Democrat and one of the Carroll Hall 
endorsees, was named chairman of the Assembly’s committee 
on schools, an indication that the house leadership intended 
to act on the school question. Maclay soon entered into con- 
sultations with Bishop Hughes, Governor Seward, and Thur- 
low Weed. Seward and Weed were also in touch through in- 
termediaries with Hughes, trying to recover what they could 
of Seward’s sagging political fortunes.?7 Following these ex- 
changes of views, Maclay brought in a bill incorporating the 
proposals of Secretary of State Spencer.. The unanimous re- 
port of Maclay’s school committee, which accompanied the 
bill to the floor, concluded that the Public School Society had 


‘*failed to accomplish the great object of its establishment 


the universal education of the children of the city of New 


York.” * 


The Maclay bill was passed in the Assembly by a vote of 
sixty-four to sixteen, though some forty members of the lower 
house found the task of reconciling clashing points of view so 
difficult that they abstained.2” In the Senate, however, the 
bill ran into the combined opposition of the . conservative 
Whig and Democratic members of the New York City dele- 
gation. Only after amendment of the bill were enough votes 
mustered to secure passage by the slim margin of one vote. 
Significantly, the amendment vitiated one of the most im- 
portant provisions of the bill. It prohibited the grant of pub- 
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lic funds to any district school in New York City 
religious sectarian doctrine or tenet shall be taugh 


eated, or practiced. . . .”’ Where the Maclay version 


have permitted the public schools in districts with 


majorities to be 
amendment 
Catholic 
struction 
tion of thi 
party, was sw 
porters preter! 
accepted it in 
Like most 
not suit everyone 
to continue operating ts schools 


schools were now placed under the 


City Board of Education. With the co-operation of the 
lature, the board placed restrictions on the further growth 


of the Society’s system while fostering the rapid development 
of the popularly controlled ward schools created by th 


Maclay law. In another decade the Society would give 


uneven struggle and deed its property to the city 
lies failed to achieve their original demand for publie su 
port of parochial schools, though they were somewhat con 
soled by the fact that their children could now be schooled 
without having to be exposed to the Protestant regimen of tl] 


Public School Society institutions. Governor Seward’s at 


tempts to win over the Irish Catholics to his party ended in 
abysmal failure; he found it wiser to retire temporarily from 
public office rather than to undertake another - campaign 
with his own party divided over the school 


issue and the 
Democrats in eontrol of tl 


ie legislature The Democrati 
party emerged from the s¢ehool controversy relatively un- 
harmed. The Irish of New York City 


fold, and the Democracy was on its way back to power in the 
state. 


were still within the 


But the school episode had been an unsettling experi- 
ence for the party, and the Carroll Hall schism 


a serious 
threat to the organization’s stronchold 


in New York City. 
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THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY WOMAN’S 
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and then in Wappinger Falls, New York. Later she spent 
some time with her brother John in Southbridge and Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, where she attended the public schools. 
In 1855, when she was twenty-six, her inclination took ber 
to New York City where Charles A. Dana, then assistant edi- 
tor of the New York Tribune, accepted her first article. . Ob- 
taining employment on the New York Sunday Times and 
Noah’s Weekly Messenger, she contributed pieces on the 
theater and on subjects of feminine appeal which she 


with the pseudonym ‘‘Jennie June,’’ a name suggeste 


poem she had read. Small 
manner with attractive 
neath her engaging pers 
In New York she 
Goodman Croly, a bright, 
Herald. He was a disci] 
reformer whose quil 
editor of the 
Graphic, he 
paper and the 
modern journalism 
dollars a week sup] 
this stimulating 
never debated 
homemaking, but as 
children were born to the 
editer and publicist, 
she made her Sunday evenings e 
of New York City, where such varied personalities 
‘Ingersoll, Louisa May Alcott, Oscar Wilde, the 
and Ella Wheeler Wilcox rubbed minds and shot 
The changing position of women brought to the fore many 
problems which Jennie believed should be discussed. For 
this purpose she called the first Women’s Parliament in 
1856.4 This organization, which later became the Women’s 
Congress, met annually for a number of years, considering 
questions concerned with the role of the sex in society. Her 
husband, in his editorial capacity, gave considerable space 
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to these meetings, and for a while the New York World with 
its female compositors and reporters was an ‘‘outstanding 
feminist organ proclaimed by the leaders of the women’s 
rights crusade.’’ When the Press Club of New York City 
limited to men its invitations to the reception for Charles 
Dickens in 1868, she became the guiding spirit in the found- 
ing of Sorosis, 1869 one of the first American clubs for 
These groups, quietly spreading over the country, 
middle-aged women’s universities’’ offering study 
missed a college education. She fore- 

uniting them, and in 1890 helped to 


\\ 


‘ation oj Vomen’s Clubs into exist- 


votion to journalism had led to ‘the 


New York City 


uSué 

rk of the Young 
a hom 

1873 gave her 
difficulties bring 
will be bless- 
husband became 
she transferred 
ich sent her to cover the initial 


trip of , the first Pullman sleeper, and 
the trial trip of the ‘‘Tokio,’’ the largest steamship in opera- 
tion. The illustrated Daily Graphic 


with her husband as its 
editor 1872-1878 


also claimed her services. 


Nor did she confine her efforts to newspapers, for in 1860 


she joined W. Jennings Demorest in his several fashion jour- 
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nels which culminated in the popular Demorest’s Monthly. 
Women had not been entirely ignored by magazine editors, 
for periodicals appealing to their interests had been in circu- 
lation, starting early in the 19th century. Many were short- 
lived, but sturdy ones like Godey’s Lad.’: Bvok ander Sarah 
Josepha Hale, Peterson’s and Grahem’s i ospered, and, 
with those of W. Jennings Demorest aiid » wied for the 
attention of the ladies during the latte ntury. 
Jennie’s connection with the Den y- 
seven years. For a brief period si ys the Home- 
Maker, a women’s magazine far superior to man, ©. its kind 
today, while her interest in the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs led to the founding of the Woman’s Cycli 
and the New Cycle, successive organs of the movement. In 
addition she contributed to many periodicals, among them 
the Democratic Review. 

Her first book, Talks on Woman’s Topics, a collection of 
newspaper pieces, appeared in 1864. Jennie June’s American 
Cookery Book followed in 1866, For Better or Worse: A Book 
for Some Men and All Women in 1875, and Thrown on Her 
Own Resources in 1891. Her History of the Woman’s Club 
Movement (1898) continues to have value as the first ac- 
count of those organizations. In addition she was the author 
of several sewing manuals. All these publications gave her the 
opportunity to talk freely to women about the revolution 
that was beginning to shake their world. Behind the facade 
of fashions and household hints her wise advice helped them 
to adjust to the new situations 

Most of her readers found their lives relatively simple and 
tranquil as compared with their grandmothers in the eight 
eenth century. These earlier housewives had found domes 
ticity an immensely stimulating vocation, constantly demand 
ing -their intelligence and skill. They: not only looked after 
‘the home and taught and dosed the numerous children, but 
they also spun and wove the cloth for their garments, braided 
rugs, filled pillows and the goose feathers they had plucked, 


wove the sheets and blankets and patched: the quilts. In ad- 


dition, they cured the meat for winter storage and preserved 
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the fruits. No doubt they had help from the older children 
and from relatives who lived with them, but, even so, all fell 


under their direction 


The scene changed, however, in the nineteenth century. 
It is true that some women worked long hours in mills or, 
beside their husbands, forging homes in the wilderness;. but 
many, supported by fathers, brothers and husbands, dwelt 
quietly in their small world with motherhood often the only 
justification for their existence. Hired help was cheap and 
plentiful, very likely the daughter of a nearby farmer or 
immigrant. Though not always efficient, someone was never- 
theless at hand to wash and iron the voluminous petticoats, 
cook the heavy meals and tend the children. Moreover labor- 
saving devices were beginning to lighten domestic tasks. Sew- 
ing and knitting machines economized many hours, while the 
cannery, steam laundries and ready-made apparel also made 


life easier 


A wife and mother generally continued to follow the ad- 
vice of Catharine Beecher to ‘‘take a subordinate station’’ and 
to entrust her interests in political concerns to the other sex, 
‘without her taking any part in voting, or in making and 
administering laws.’ Thus, with reduced responsibility 


within the family circle and little without, she usually filled 


her leisure with church duties, perhaps sewing for the poor 


or packing barrels for missionaries, which offended no pro 
prieties. Were she so inclined, she might read the popular 
sentimental novels or sob and laugh over Dickens. Needle- 
work provided another refuge from boredom, one which 
George Eli in Felix Holt described in the ease of Mrs. 
Transome as ‘‘that soothing occupation of taking stitches to 
produce what neither she nor anyone else wanted.’’ Em- 
broidered covers adorned perfume bottles, penwipers and 
flower pots, while fashioning crazy quilts, bedspreads, table 
mats and doilies consumed endless hours. Wax flowers, care- 
fully preserved under glass domes, as well as japanned trays 
and racks, mutely testified to someone’s industry. Strange as 
it may seem, with the home the focal point in a woman’s life. 
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it was not considered essential for girls to learn to cook or 
to be taught any other household duties. 

Yet into this placid harbor of domesticity, a current of dis 
content was pushing its way. Daughters, now attending school 
longer, began to resent their financial dependence upon 
fathers and brothers and dreamed of lives of their own; and 
wives also dared to peer into the vast sea beyond their haven 
Both found they could still remain genteel while writing 
poems and stories which magazines and newspapers would 
publish. Gradually they discovered numerous doors opening 
for them outside the hon 

Jennie, drawing a balance sheet in 1869, observed th: 
since the turn of the century the position of her sex ha 
advanced and retre: 

*“*masculine social 

more or less happy 

obligat > but 
found themselves 

fying way. 

side the ho 

blamed then 

sisters. ‘As husban 

helpmate decreased, 

upon and provide 

and financial dep 

more quickly ? than 

husband’s purse. 

were the convent Wi 

that ‘‘all men stood in their proper place as willing 


est providers, and all women were the care-tak 


makers, the educators of children.’’ Many other 


successful in fields outside domestic walls shared this 
contending that home was the best place for the majori 

their sex. Each considered her own forays into the male are? 1 
a forced march, always taken with nostalgic glances at the 
pleasant fields she had deserted. Jennie, from her observation 
post, comforted scores of wives by assuring them that the job 


of ‘‘a good wife, good mother and helper in the maintenance 
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of the social order was more important to the race than the 
practice of any profession.’’ ™* 

In her efforts to analyze the confusion she noticed in the 
lives of women, she concluded that it stemmed primarily 
from ignorance and indecision as to what they really wanted 
out of life. Their days glided aimlessly away while they, in- 
dulging in self-pity, sentimentalized over their shortcomings 
and salved their consciences by volunteer work indifferently 
performed, none of which gave them inner satisfaction. She 
pooh-poohed the idea that a girl should be taught only how 

upport. Just as with boys, a thorough 


was necessarv for the good of society, and 


lucation, she urg¢ hat a curriculum 


gn and 

y prepared meals, 

the burned potatoes and the 
its for the widespread dyspepsia. Jennie 

indifference to the cheap and plentiful serv- 

of idleness and social position.’’ In her own 

cookbook, published in 1866, she listed the contents of a 
well-stocked pantry: ‘‘fuel, potatoes, apples, flour and butter, 
A rood supply of hominy, rice, fa- 
rina, Indian meal, preserved fish and other staples, including 
sugar . should be laid in, : 


enough to last til spring. 


not forgetting a box of raisins, 
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one of currants, a third of soap and a fourth of starch.’ Her 


interest in fresh fruits, salads and tomatoes was far in ad 
vance of her time. Coupled with the desire that her sex should 
eonsider well-cooked food important was the belief that any 
domestic job well performed gave greater satisfaction. She 
could never understand why ‘‘the labor that beautifies our 
homes’’ and ‘‘prepares the food which is essential to life and 
health’’ should not be considered ‘‘as honorable as the labor 
and profession from which the household derives its sup 
port.’’?® On the other hand, she reminded her readers that as 
long as they remained blind to the social and domestic 
ests also involved in creating a home they 
opportunities to rise above the basic duties 
clothing their families 

Aware that more and n 
out for themselves, she tried to improve the 
their labor and gave her unswerving suppor 
women’s Associations; but the educated girl s 
ment was closer to her hear ‘*Too n any WO! 
‘sigh for a career’’ ‘aus ' ““its apparent 
success, if war 
monotony ' everyday 
the long years of 


endeay 
thes +o 
that openings 


hier 
i 


O sex 

Besides the “Ce hindrai 

vention with which womer 

for their ‘‘utter want of 

of successful work—perseveranee.’’ vas important for 
them always to keep in mind that ‘‘work should be done 


professionally for wages’’ and not as a ‘‘temporary expedient”? 
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with no desire of acquiring ‘‘practice before or perfection 
after.’’ 

On the question of marriage and a career she reminded her 
readers that, ‘‘if they have accepted the matrimonial posi 
tion,’’ then ‘‘it was cowardly to shirk its cares or penalities, ’ 
and ‘‘disgraceful to accept the livelihood it offers, without 
making compensation in the execution of wifely and woman- 
ly duty.’’’ ct she held that a profession for a married 
woman could only be justified ‘‘by the failure or inadequacy’’ 
of her husband This, she had indicated in another connec- 

as her own case, for she had ‘‘a large family, small 

a husband who never saw an entirely well day 
and was an invalid the last twelve years he lived.’’?* To sue 
ed in a career, she insisted, one must have ‘‘a taste for the 
pursuit must possess the dignity of distinct purpose’’ and 


be willing to give it the greater part of a, lifetime Sharp 


competition must | met with knowledge and learning ae 


quired hile lischar; .e obligations of a wife and 
mother ome women n said, were able to wor a career 
yeast into bread in such a way 

hol and not as an 1 cr tion on the 


experience ‘only 


career at 

would 

ym} ‘general 
disability’’ of eir female patien oF crease of 
deaths amon; n would follow.”’ uestioning the ‘‘pro 
prieties of midnight calls upon men,’’ she strongly advised 
wives to be present upon such occasions A reviewer com- 
menting on her attitude wrote that ‘‘while there was nothing 


improper about having diseases 0 cure them would be 
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indelicacy indeed.’’ di er realt ie overcame this prejudice 


and .in 1887 became the yice-presidet New 


Association for the Advance 1 i WeECICE tdueation for 


and short weig! 
denuding of 

to the dangerous result 
the Home-Maker. 


ness is nobody’s, has led 


ALit 


upon 
mighty forests as to endanger 
many parts of the country and 


= 
Tuiness 


some of the great water-ways.’’ 


I 


While approving the appoint 
ment of State Forestry Commissions to arrest the evil, sh 
stressed the fact that the situation was 
bility. With this in view she organized a 
York Museum of Natural History atte 
1500 people. 5 

Letters from her readers often 


suffrage question. When 


a national responsi 


meeting at the New 


eXDTeSSé 
on rrespondent 


of Women’s Clubs 


1892 why the General Federation 


taken no stand on th 


atter, she 
members : differed on the subject 
might endanger the club movement. Personally, she said, 


duties were more important to her than her rights and 


sorbed all her time. Although she believed that no intelligent 
person’ could oppose political equality she respected the 
of others to think otherwise.** It 


would be gained more 


right 
was her belief that the vote 
quickly through women’s economic 
independence than through the efforts of professional agita- 
tors. ‘‘Equality carries equal responsibilities,’’ she insisted: 
‘for equal rights in the household, they must take their shar: 
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for equal education they must show 


and for equal political rights, an 


ion of the trimming 


discuss 


vears. Despite 


associated. with 
er impatience vanished, 
Susan B (Anthony whom she con- 
sidered the only gene in an army of enthusiastic soldiers. 
‘‘She possesses,’’ she noted, ‘‘that great, essential and rare 
quality in men and women, impersonality . ,’ and thus 
stood far above other crusaders **by her honesty, her direct- 
ness, her oneness of purpose, her singleness of heart, her 
freedom from pettiness of spirit.’’ If the struggle for the 
vote failed in Miss Anthony’s lifetime, it would never be 
achieved, she mistakenly prophesied, but she continued to 
maintain that the doubling of the ballot would not vitally 
affect public affairs 
Many of her columns reveal the manners of a day long 
since forgotten. Describing a wintry Broadway of the sixties, 
with horses trampling the snow until it looked like wet sand, 
she depicted the difficulties that ladies with trailing flounces 
encountered. If they lifted their skirts, ‘‘meaning glances be- 
tray the fact that their feet and ankles are visible.’’ and if 
they failed to do so, ‘‘contemptuous glances would be east at 
the muddy fringe of their robes.’’*° She deplored New York’s 
filthy streets with ‘‘deceased horses, drowned puppies, green 
stagnant pools, garbage pails and murdered rats,’’ her vivid 
descriptions being designed to inspire her readers to do 
something about improving the situation." Central Park, 
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newly laid out, drew her praise, as being ‘‘almost the first 
thing the city has done for posterity,’’ and she noted that by 
the time the babies of that day were old men and women 
there would probably ‘‘be shade enough in its precincts to 
allow of a comfortable walk during the heat of a summer’s 
day.’’ She hoped that ‘‘a building of some dimensions for 
lady skaters’? would be constructed.* 

Her pieces, frequently addressed to ‘‘Matrons’’ and 
‘‘Maids,’’ often scolded them for the adoption of some silly 
fad. For instance, she thought it absurd for them to wear 
abolitionist colors simply because they were fashionable 
when they could so easily demonstrate their principles by 
not gathering up their skirts when a Negro woman took a 
seat beside them in the bus.** Interestingly enough, the cur 
rent style of hatless females is not a discovery of our own 
age, for Jennie blamed it on the Empress Eugenie who had 
‘set the example of going bare-headed upon those occasions 
when a bonnet had hitherto been thought to be an imperative 
necessity.’’** Fundamentally these columns carried excellent 
advice and encouragement to women hesitating on the thresh 
old of a new world. 

Although Jennie is best known as a writer and a lecturer 
on the status of women and as a club woman, she probably 
made her most distinctive contribution in the fashion field 
and in the shopping guide she originated. Department stores 
were beginning to appear and Jennie’s columns were appar- 
ently the first in America to describe the goods they carried 
In 1873 she informed her readers that Mr. Macy had just 
returned from Europe with a fine assortment of Christmas 
toys personally selected ;** that A. T. Stewart had beautiful 


lace gowns on display; that Macy’s was selling gloves at fifty 
cents a pair, and that Lord and Taylor carried goods for all 
types of people.“ She announced ‘‘millinery openings’’ and 


*‘reductions’’—the name she gave for sales—as well as new 
articles as they came onthe market, like ‘‘ water-proof boots’’ 
which had cloth uppers and buttoned on the side and belts 
with an ‘‘improved fastening which adjusted to the wearer.’’ 
She praised Mr. Best for providing ‘‘ready-made clothing for 
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children,’’ boys, girls and babies, something unknown twenty- 
five years before, and claimed that his store was the first of its 
kind in the world.* 

Her fashion comments in Demorest’s Monthly Magazine 
and other periodicals to which she contributed are both in- 
dependent and refreshing. Never held in leash by French 
couturiers, she ridiculed the ‘‘imbecility of fashion’’ which 
made women often drag their skirts through dirty streets, 
and she campaigned for shorter ones.** Though she herself 
was interested in dress reform and tried unsuccessfully to 
make a uniform evening gown popular, the costumes adopted 
by emancipated reformers always drew her fire. She could 
never understand why trousers ‘‘could create a_ terrestrial 
Paradise’’ and why the designs had to be so unattractive to 
feminine figures She poked fun at her fashionable sisters 
who one day were “positive py ramids’’ decorated ‘‘with small 
bonnets, plastered tresses, tiny collars and flowing robes, 
and, the next, ‘‘Presto the pyramid is inverted.’’ She urged 
discrimination in dress and encouraged her sex ‘‘to judge, 
compare al lecide for themselves what is most becoming.’’ 

her enthusiasm, and she was confi 


S| 
ia 


evi ly supplant French importa 
end Mr emorest conducted an 
Paris 
sold thousands of 
ver, appeared 


ms for the 


oO acquaint us with 

WVemories volume 

She traveled widely and, living in 

associati European club 

honorary degree from Rutgers 

of Columbia University and was appointed 

ur of Journalism and Literature in that insti- 

tution. Her writing covers a vast area. Often it is like a ras 


bag of domesticity, always containing, however. bright seraps 


ol sound advice for women searching for some design in their 
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lives. For almost half a century until her death in 1901 she 
counseled her sex through books, newspapers, magazines and 


+ 


the lecture platform. Loving, thoughtful and intelligent, 


sne 


encouraged them as they left the security of their hor 
meet new situations with a resolut irit and good pert 
ance. She entreated them t te ine what they want 
achieve and then to work earnestly for its realization. 
home beckoned, they should extend its horizons; if 
fession was imperative, the uld make sure that ne 
nor the household suffered 

While she was not among the suffrage leaders, her pioneer- 
ing work in journalism and in the women’s club movement 
contributed vitally to the progress of her sex. In her own life 
she successfully united her home and her career. Today few 
people have ever heard her name, yet the organizations she 
fostered continue to occupy important places in society. This 
, would have pleased her. And, though she wrote for women 
who lived almost a hundred years ago much of her advice 
is still pertinent. Do modern women know any more clearly 
than their grandmothers what they wish life to give them 
Have they learned to combine marriage and a career 
detriment to either? Perhaps these questions can 


answered by individuals asking them in each generat 


her own contemporaries Jennie Jun posed them 


dom and 
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ORGANIZED LABOR IN NEW YORK CITY AND 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR, 1914-1918 
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Woodrow Wilson obtained a declaration of war from an en- 
thusiastic and militant congress, the division among New 
York trade unionists became complete; one faction repre- 
sented in and by the Central Federated Union of New York 
City and Vicinity (hereafter the C.F.U) strongly endorsed 
the Allied war effort; the other, composed largely of Jewish 
and Italian garment workers, strenuously opposed all associa- 
tion with a brutal, capitalistic conflict.* Throughout the war 
years, the two factions engaged in direct and angry actions 


and polemics on American foreign policy 


In August 1914, most New York workers reacted to the 
outbreak of general European war with disbelief and shock 
Such dismay and anguish were almost immediately trans- 
formed into entreaties for the cessation of hostilities. On Au- 
gust 3, Ernest Bohm, secretary of the C.F.U., announced that 
his organization was inaugurating a campaign urging the 
A.F.L. to organize nationally mass anti-war meetings.® Three 
days later, August 6, the Socialist party began overtures to 
organized labor directed toward achiéving a union of the two 
forces most actively opposed to war. In a letter to the C.F.U. 
the Socialist party asked ‘‘ organized workers, regardless of 
nationality or politics, to join hands and make common cause 
against the useless waste of life and bloodshed.’’ The letter 
concluded by announcing a Socialist-labor Union Square 
anti-war meeting for August 8.° Although the C.F.U. decided 
not to attend the rally officially, it appointed two members 
to address the meeting, and further expected a majority of 
its delegates to be present.’ The Workmen’s Cirele and the 
United Hebrew Trades (hereafter the U.H.T.), on the other 


hand, approved wholeheartily the Socialist party’s 


¥ 


peace 
efforts... Unfortunately, 


the anti-war rally met an undeserved 
fate. As described by the Socialist trade unionist, Edward 
Cassidy, the meeting proved something of a fiasco. 


At times during the afternoon it seemed that more 
people were watching the Urban circus [a competing 
speaker| than were giving their attention to our meet- 


ing A half hour before Urban was arrested a person 
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by the name of Engel w 

but a furnished room jw 
the hubbub by making an 
last three-quarters of an hour 


the damage had been don 


Even after its initial an 
debacle, the Socialist party 
ganized labor into an effectin 
the Party’s Executive C 
ference of labor groups: 

On September 10. the Con 

was well attended by union 
September 22. t] 

Emergency Labor 

tions intended to 

had set in early in 191 
disruption of the normal chann 
October additional labor unions 


tions had accepted active membership in the 


ence.! Thereafter, all record of the War Labor Emergency 


Conference disappears from the Socialist party files; cons 
quently, it seems fair to assume that as the United Stat 
economy adjusted to the international situation and aros: 
from the trough of recession, interest in the Socialist 
ization abated. 


In 1914, New York workers’ hostility 
desire for a prompt peace coincided with the 
and wishes, but some of the more radical unions 
ment trades had already transcended the A.F.L.’ 
strained pacifism. The needle trades workers’ unions, 
and bred in the spirit and substance of old world Marxiai 
Socialism'* and composed of thousands of Jewish immigrants - 
hateful of Tsarist Russia, had, from the first, suspected that 
the war had resulted from the evil machinations of old worl 
capitalists and monarchists. The International Ladies’ Gar 
ment Workers’ (hereafter the 1.L.G.W.U.) official organ, for 


example, labelled the war an outgrowth of the personal am 
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ing was addressed by such no 
mgressman Meyer London and 
Shiplacoft, who recommended 
ved in war industries begin a general 


labor delegates conferred with their 


Europ¢ an coun ‘part yn —_ 2 best possible method 
of coneluding this awf\ atastrophe.’’ A C.F.U. delegate 
lared the ject is organization to be the institution 


resident Wilson had refused to lead, 


The following day, at its regular Fri- 

‘.U. adopted a motion urging President 

an international peace congress of. neutral 

Federated Union also suggested that Congress 
measures to curtail the exportation of food and other 


materials of war to belligerents. One month later as hysteria 
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swept the nation in the wake of the Lusitania torpedoing, the 
C.F.U. ‘*. . . earnestly appealed to labor throughout the coun- 
try to oppose in every way any and all attempts to inveigle 
the United States into the European conflict. ...’' On May 
28, the C.F.U. resolved to seek further support for its peace 
program by requesting all international and central labor 
organizations in the country to arouse their members against 
United States involvement in the war. Other labor groups 
were implored to participate in concert with the C.F.U. at 
a series of public peace meetings.** Early in June the C.F.1 
invited William J. Bryan, Samuel Gompers, and Robert M 
LaFollette, among others, to address the first such peace rally 
June 19 at Carnegie Hall.’ 

By June 1915, however, Gompers had begun to compro 
mise his pacifism as he edged toward a more martial view 
Therefore, he refused to speak -at the Carnegie Hall session, 
informing Bohm: ‘‘I am not willing to have either the labor 
movement or our men and women placed in a false position 

If despite our reserve and self-control, we shall be drag 
ged into it [war] whether we like it or not, there will be but 
one position for us to take, and that is, to be true to ourselves, 
true to our fellows, true to the highest ideals of humanity for 
which our movement stands.’’ 

Despite Gompers’ unexpected and disappointing respons 
the C.F.U. proceeded with its preparations, and the meet 
ing convened as scheduled. Bryan and Meyer London, the 
featured speakers, stressed the needlessness of the slaughter 
occurring across the seas.*° The rally proved to be the last 
noteworthy pacifist endeavor sponsored by the C.F.U 


there- 
after it gradually shifted to the altered A.F.L. 


Gompers posi- 
tion, and in 1917 the organization committed itself to an 
ardent defense of United States’ participation in the hostili 
ties. 


In keeping with Gompers’ new line, New York City’s or 


ganized workers relinquished a measure of their pacifist sym- 
pathies, though they retained their jaundiced 


impression of 
any American tendency toward military preparedness. At 


its regular meeting on January 14, 1916, the C.F.U. equivo- 
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eated on its policy position after a tumultuous debate on 
the preparedness issue. The Call reporter, present at the ses- 
sion, ‘received the impression that a majority of the delegaies 
appeared antipathetic to the rising demand for a bigger army 
and navy. He reported, however, that James P. Holland, as 
well as a representative from the Brooklyn Central Labor 
Union, endorsed preparedness as a means to avoid the in- 
efficiency and mistakes associated with American conduct of 
the Spanish-American War Edward I. Hannah replied to 
Holland’s argument, labeling ‘‘ . militarism the chief bane 
of the working people. .. .’’ A week later the C.F.U., in- 
stead of adopting resolutions favoring preparedness, approved 
a resolution proposed by Bohm demanding a bigger and 
stronger labor movement Almost simultaneously, the 
Brooklyn Central Labor Union, after receiving both a ma- 
jority report opposing Wilson’s preparedness policy and a 
dissenting minority report, debated the entire issue with con- 
siderable heat. The fierce controversy between the advocates 
and the opponents of preparedness came to no conclusion, 
and on February 6 the organization voted by a margin of 23 
to : to table further discussion.”® 

Throughout 1916, the C.F.U. lagged behind Gompers’ 
increasingly militant views on international affairs. Late in 
the year Gompers accepted an appointment as labor’s repre- 
sentative to an advisory commission of a council of national 
defense The C.F.U., however, remained unprepared to 
sanction American military preparedness. In December 1916, 
the central body sent an open letter to President Wilson re- 
questing him to use his enormous real and pote. ial powers 
to terminate the world conflict 

The needle trades workers, in 1916, in part because of 


their mounting alienation from the C.F.U.. had become the 


focal point of working class pacifism. They criticized pro- 


posals for a ‘‘big army’’ as a Rockefeller-Morgan scheme to 
instill docility in the American laborer.*? Meyer London, 
speaking on the floor of Congress for his east side Jewish 
working class constituents, castigated the government’s mili- 
tary policy. One garment workers’ union advised its mem- 
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bers to ‘* 

paredness ** . that will jolt 
while another union en 
requesting Wilson to 

end the war on 

nations.** Thes 

in the Anti-Militaris 
paredness legislat 

tempted to i 


December 19] 


anscnau 


Gompers 

} + 

lever to 

e American public, le 
to endorsement of preparedness 
tion with federal authorities 
dutiful and patriot 
son’s decision to int 


became the A.F.L 


path of organized labor in New York was ni 


clear nor as direct as that of Gompers and the A.F.L 


eral, prior to the formal declaration of war on April 6, 

C.F.U. and other labor organizations in the area, remained 
antagonistic toward American involyment in the European 
debacle. On February 2, the C.F.U., by a nearly unanimous 
vote, approved the dispatch of a telegram to Wilson ecautior 
ing the president against the sinister influences demanding 
war.*’ The Socialist party, in co-operation with friendly trade 
unions, reinforced its anti-war posture and planned a district 
by district organizational effort to dampen war ardor.** As 
Gompers and the A.F.L. accepted a marriage of convenience 
with the Wilson Administration, the Jewish trade unionists 
reiterated their hostility toward American intervention. ‘‘We 
are against war not because we are pro-German or pro-Allies 
but because we have in mind the interest of the workers 
whom we represent and are working for a better system and 
brighter future for the working class.’ Even after other 
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ward 


od 


declarati 
national emer- 


preparedness to the 


ipplied with vast quantities 


he briefest space of time.’’* 
ie became ardently patriotic 

ions, however, continued to oppose 
April 2, the Joint Board of Cloak- 


House, Champ Clark, ‘*. . In 

true patriotism to exercise your 

ountry from the horrors, suffering 

The voice of the people is the voice 

ake the voice prevail.’’** A day later, 

ised their members to protest to their 

this nation’s entanglement in Europe’s 

capitalistic conflic ‘‘We hold that no war for whatever pur- 
pose waged ever in any way benefitted the worker.’’*? On 
April 5, Meyer London announced that ‘‘ . the greatest 
service to Congress that could be rendered by this Congress 


44 


would be to refuse to indorse the request for war.’ Even 
after Congress declared war on April 6, the A.C.W.A. essayed 
a final attempt to enlist the pacifist sentiments of its members, 
beseeching them to march in the coming May Day parade as 


part of a workers’ protest against the war.' Thereafter the 


*») 
oo 
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behavior of the needle trades unions toward the war placed 
them under a cloud of suspicion. 

During the initial month of American participation in the 
conflict no clear pattern of division separated right-wing and 
left-wing trade unionists Although the Socialist garment 
workers failed to promise ‘‘. . . absolute and unconditiona 
loyalty to the government of the United States ... in protect 
ing American rights against unlawful violence upon land 
and sea,’’*® they never directly interfered with or hindered 
the war effort. In fact, these unions limited themselves large- 
ly to suggestions concerning war finance and management of 
the military effort. They insisted that the war be financed by 
tapping the excessive incomes of the rich through a heavily 
graduated tax confiscating all income above $100,000. Th 
garment unions further demanded the maintenance of both 
labor standards and full civil liberties throughout the war’s 
duration.*7 In concurrence with the C.F.U. and other organ- 
ized labor groups, the left-wing unions resisted, in theory, 
conscription for the armed services. ‘‘ What conscription is in 
tended for, and what it will be used for, if established, is to 
build up American militarism and imperialism after the 
Prussian make we are now fighting.’’** Such theoretical and 
generally minor differences with governmental policy proved 
relatively short-lived. 

The consensus among local workers favoring the war 
crumbled almost before it formed. Two weeks after Ameri- 
ean entry, the A.C.W.A. rapturously applauded the Socialist 
party’s official declaration against the war and all forms of 
militarism.‘ -The union claimed that it’s members did not 
yield to anyone in their love and attachment to their coun- 
try but they preferred to live for the nation not die for the 
ruling class.°° Despite Gompers’ and the A.F.L.’s promise to 
maintain all existing. labor agreements and to endorse a ‘‘no 
strike’’ pledge, the local needle trades’ unions refused to bind 


themselves in a period of rising prices. Union leaders advised 


the rank and file to continue their war with the capitalist 
class for better conditions and to refuse ‘‘ 


to coneede that 
the fact that our country is at war renders the wage earners 
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he new workers’ 
void unpatrioti 
especially vitupera- 
he claimed was 
labor movement 
“owd, he declared that ‘‘this labor 

an American lahor movement, not a He 

brey tbor vem or a heathen labor movement.’’ Gom- 
pers later described more fully his suggested plans to Ameri- 
canize the labor movement of Greater New York and to de. 


velop a more effective pro-war working class unit. 


The C.F.U. almost immediately acted to satisfy 


Gompers’ 
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the maneuvers betwee 
-A.F.L.’s answer to 
within the trade 
to combat a specific situation within 
national in scope, operating as organiz 
the Wilson Administration’s w 

The garment trades unions 
fronts with both the C.F.U 
co-operation with the People’ 
Two days after Gompers’ 
the Maintenance of 
a platform which, 
shadowed Wilson’s 
program stressed: t 
forcible annexations, 
macy while recon 
versal disarmament, 
disputes by international 
poined an Executive C 
treavies’ union offic lals to d 
organization to direct future operations.* 

The Conference’s hereafter Workmen’s (Council 


grams were directed toward providing sult 


stantial working 
class support for the People’s Council’s approaching national 
convention. * Both the Fur Workers’ Union andthe Socialist 
party furthered organized labor’s efforts to affiliate ‘with the 


People’s Council.** Jacob Panken, who. together with Joseph 


Schlossberg, had been selected to represent the A.C.W.A. at 
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The more the left-wing unionists protested the more Gom- 
pers, the American Alliance, and the C.F.U. asserted their 
patriotic counter-offensive. On the very day, August 13, that 
the Workmen’s Council and the U.H.T. issued formal 
declarations of protest, the American Alliance made plans to 
Americanize more completely the labor movement through 
an aggressive educational crusade." The C.F.U. on August 
24, overriding strong opposition from left-wing delegates, 
approved a resolution condemning the People’s Council and 
choosing Ernest Bohm as delegate to the forthcoming na 
tional convention of the American Alliance.”* That same 
week, a resolution introduced by the C.F.U. representatives 
at the State Federation of Labor convention, accused the 
Jewish trade unions prominent in the People’s Council both 
of disrupting the American labor movement and of disloyalty 
to the nation. The convention also indicted the People’s 
Council for spreading German propaganda Consequently, 
the State Federation voted to affiliate with the American Alli 
ance in order to crush dual unionism and 
The Federation concluded its 


anti-Americanism 
proceedings by pledging its 
all to the Red, White and Blue.** By the fall of 1917, New 
York City’s organized workers had evidently split into an 


and an ardently superpatriotic fa 


ostensibly pacifie wing 
tion 
Contention between the Aj 

men’s Council temporarily waned 
ed their energies on the 1917 muni 
The left-wing needle trades unions placed tieir pac 
anti-war hopes on the shoulders of Morris Hillquit, the So 
cialist mayoralty candidate, and the ? 
ticket. They believed that a neavy 
vince the nation and the world of the 
timent prevalent in America. The 
east for Hillquit, added to the ten Socialists elected to the 
State Assembly and the five Socialists elected to the Board of 
climax of the garment workers- 
- Socialist party crusade, first, io keep America out of the war, 


While 


remainder of the party’s 
‘alist poll would eon 
extent of peace sen 


unexpectedly large vote 


A Idermen, represented the 


and second, to obtain a prompt, negotiated peace. 
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grarment workers the nflict hi 
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classes 


unionists indicated their active en- 


dorsement he American war effort by pledging to sub- 
scribe to the Third Liberty Loan Campaign after having re- 
pate in the first two. ‘‘A Liberty Bond,’’ wrote 


fused to partic 
The Headgear Worker. “‘is one of the weapons in the fight 


for democracy. Save for the nation. Safe [sic] for Democracy. 
Save for the Freedom of the world.’”® The A.C.W.A., the 
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1.L.G.W.U. and the other adherents of the Workmen’s Coun 
cil promptly decided to purchase bonds in order to foil the 
peril of political bondage at the hands of Prussian militar- 
ism.*? By the time of the fourth and final Liberty Loan can 
paign, the formerly pacifist trade unions had 
C.F.U. in the raising of 
ment. 

Despite their support of 
Bolshevik Revolution, the lef 
retained two major areas of .difference with t 
servative C.F.U.-A.F.L. entent In May 1918, tl 
“W.U. and the A.C.W.A., the largest and most 


snain ] 
intluential 


unions in the Socialist camp, endorsed the Inter-Allied ] 


Conference peace program which 


was primarily the Brit 
Labor party’s blueprint for a post-war Socialist world.** Gor 
pers, on the contrary, frowned upon the Socialistic tendenc! 
revealed in the program and employed his influence within 
the American labor movement to obtain, domestically, a 
more conservative plan for post-war reconstruction.*® Though 


most vocal opposition to the American war effort had dissi 


pated by the spring of 1918, the federal government and vari 
ous state authorities continued to persecute and prosecute 
pacifists, Socialists, Bolsheviks, and radical trades unionists 
under federal espionage and state criminal syndicalist laws.* 
In most cases Gompers and the A.F.L. tolerated the action 
taken by the government agencies, especially when it meant 
the destruction of the I.W.W. and the Socialist 
The garment trades’ unions, on the other 
tion with the New York City branch 
transformed their originally 


opposition.* 
hand, in eonjune 
of the Socialist party, 
anti-war Workmen’s Council 


into an agency to protect the civil rights of American dis 


senters, particularly those affiliated with 


or sympathetic to 
the labor movement. 


‘The organization, now labeled the Lib- 
erty Defense Union, pledged itself to aid all 


t 


persons prosecut 


ed and in need of help, and to arouse public opinion against 
further suppression of 


constitutional rights and 


liberties.®8 
The garment workers found it difficult 


to repudiate com- 
pletely their Socialist and pacifist traditions and thus adhere 
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fully to the Gompers A.F.L. pattern of one hundred per cent 
patriotism 
er and early fall of 1918, however, labor 
state had become unanimously 
erican war effort The 
ts Work 
again the 
ur supreme < 
President W ood - 
aking in Rutgers 
‘t, informed his 
America, and for 
e world, including Ger- 
the defeat of German Kaiser- 


labor. the conflict had become a ‘‘war 


vhich labor JO mMs hands with the Presi- 


1 to a new and better day 
had presented a thorny problem for 
To Gompers and his asso- 
» sought to ingratiate themselves with 
tion, support of Wilson’s sympathetic 
treatment of eame naturally. To laborers from na- 
tionality groups largely inimical to the British or the Russian 
cause, however, ‘sem f Wilsen’s policies came, if at 
all, more slowly. T erman and Irish working class groups 
heavily represented in 1 .F.U. could agree in the early 
Stages 0 > conti August 1914-April 1916) with the Jew- 
ish and Italian workers in the garment trades and the U.H.T 
both on complete abhorrence of the raging war and opposi- 
tion to American involvement. Yet as the war dragged on its 
sorry course and the A.I*.L. and the State Federation of Labor 
actively supported the preparedness campaign, the C.F.U 
gradnally followed in their wake. When American interven- 
tion did come, the German and Irish elements in the New 
York labor movement, unlike many of their compatriots in 
other fields of endeavor, unhesitatingly imitated the highly 
patriotic attitudes of the A.F.L. Perhaps because they were 


loyal to their parent body and to Gompers, perhaps because 
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they feared prosecution by the government, the bulk of the 
C.F.U.’s votaries loyally and enthusiastically endorsed Ameri 
ea’s martial adventure The garment trades’ unionists, on 


the other hand, who were inured to conflict with the A.F.L 


and overtly hostile to many of i ‘les and objectives, 


ild, in good conscience, disagree on questions of wartime 
policy. As members of the Hebrew faith, many of the garment 
workers had accustomed themselve rsecutl in all 
insidious shapes, an lus ecoul issen ‘om the national 
norm without bearing a 
their dissent the 


movement with a 


Bolshe 


peace policie 

inclination, 

wholesome 

emergency 

rross neclect 

labor’s response to the First 

New York City microcosn 
prevalent within the national 

the nation at large Popular react 
strikingly some of the economic and 


ing in America in the first 
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gency. ‘ 

41 New York Call, March 31, 1917, 1. The C.F.U. condemned the State 
Federation’s willingness to tolerate the suspension of nearly all labor legis- 
lation for the duration of the emergency. 

42 The Ladies’ Garment Cutter, V (April 7, 1917), 1. 

43 The Fur Worker, I (April 3, 1917), 4. 

44 ‘*Scrapbook,’’ 1917-1918, 24-28, London Papers, Tamiment Institute 

45 ‘* Today we have the additional duty of protesting against war by our 
own country, against saddling the yoke of militarism upon the working 
class at home .. . Capitalism wants war and war there will be regardless of 
the will of the people. The people were not consulted in any other country.’’ 
Advance (April 6, 1917), 1, 4. 

46 New York Call, April 11, 1917, 4. The above resolution was adopted by 
Typographical Union, Local 6, one of the largest in the city. 

47 The Fur Worker, I (April 17, 1917), 4; The Headgear Worker, 11, 
(April, 1917), 4. . 

48 Ibid., II (April, 1917), 4; Advance, I (April 13, 1917), 4; ‘‘Scrap- 
book,’’ 1917-1918, London Papers; New York Call, April 21, 1917, 1. 

49 The Socialist party ‘‘. .. having taken a clear and firm stand against 
international fratricide and the rule of the bayonet, the socialist movement 
in this country stands vindicated.’’ Advance, I (April 20, 1917), 4. 

50 Ibid. (May 25, 1917), 4. 
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| Advance, I (May 11, 1917), 1; Karson, op. cit., 96-100; The Ladies’ 
Garment Worker, VIII (May, 1917), 8 (June, 1917), 2; United Cloth Hat 
= Cap Makers’ Union, Proceedings, 11th Annual Convention, August 1, 
917, 6 

2 Th , 25 

j Karson, op. cit., 102; New York Call, 
June 23, 1917, 2. The People’s Council had been formed at a New York 


meeting and was dedicated to the immediate end of the war 


on equita Peterson and Gilbert C. Fite, Opponents of War, 
1917 74-80 


1 
| 

‘A 1 , June 29, 1917), 8 
t 


Garment Worker, VIII (June, 1917), 25 (July, 1917), 8. 


{dvance, May 25, 1917), 2; 


3 Among the organizations represented 
I.L.G.W.U., the Cap Makers, and the A.C.W.A. 


1-2. Gompers 


outside he lp 


Ernest Bohm to Gomp 
Society Library, Madison, 

the above recommenda 
ive Committes 

Iman and Taft, op. 

American Allia 

man and Taft sug 

1917. From the 

rt of the A.F 


Proceedings, 


ineil conven 
Fur Worker, a 
14, 1917, 66, 


or, Vial. 


10, 1917), 2 


Workmen’s Council is an intelligently organization as 
h nr 


ppears under the guidance of some of the officials of the labor 
movement in this country. It stands up as sternly and strongly for de 
mocracy and progressiveness as any person or body claiming the right to 
represent American labor. ... In fact, it is the failure of the official leader- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor to meet the exigencies created by 
war, and to stand up for the preservation of labor’s rights, that caused the 
creation of the Workmen’s Council of America.’’ New York Cali, August 
14, 1917, 1 . 
68 Tbid., 1-2. 
69 Tbid., August 15, 1917, 1, 4. 
70 Ibid. 
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1917, § 


Re 
ember 
xpressior 
illi ming 
ers of those who were asking for a cleat 
aims.’’ Advance, I (January 18, 1918 
Fur Worker, If {March 1918), ; 
> Advance, II (March 5, 1918 , 4: The La 
April 1918), 18, Even Sociali party diehards 
ment for a new look at party policy. Minute Bo 
March 23, 1918, 117-118 
Advant . LI Mare h oe, 1918 , 4 May 17, 
History of the A. C. W. A., 1918, “Proceedings 
May 13-18, 1918, 165; The Headgear Worker, 
(May 1918), 5. 
81 Tyid., III (March-April 1918), 4. 
82 Ibid., I11 (May 1918), 5; Advance, IL (Apr 


1918), 1; The Fur Worker, II (May 1918 
14th Annual Convention, May 20-June 1, 1918, 


Worker, IX (May, 1918), 4; New York Call, April 2 


The Fur Worker, 11 (September 1918), 1; The 
(September 1918), 11; The Ladies’ G é "ork 
17018. 

84 Doc ntary History of 
nial Convention,’’ May 13 
nual Convention, May 

85 To Européan deleg 
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into the han 
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who would se 
op. cit., 110-112. 

Arthur Link 

batt, op. cul 

87 Perlman : 
IW.W.: A Bt 
Karson, op. cit., 203-209; Peterso 

8 Advance, II (July 26, 1918 
Convention,.May 20-June 1, 
mittee, July 27, 1918, 139; 

89 New York State Federation of 
nual Convention, August 28-30, 1918, 15. 

‘*Rutgers Square Labor Day Speech,’’ Sep 

don Papers. 

91 The Headgear Worker, I11 (September 1918 


92 Joseph Schlossberg suggests that the German and Ir 


a I 


trade unionists supported the war effort strongly because they 


as the Wobblies and Socialists had. Personal Interview, November 
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meet our budget estimate of admission income for the year. 
And yet, paradoxically, this quantitative standard worries us, 
for ours is—and ought to be—a qualitative standard. At some 
later date on these pages I want to point out to you various 
aspects of this problem, such as the care of school groups, the 
influx of summer camp groups that are recreation-minded 
rather than: education-minded, and the diminution of inter- 
pretative services when there are too many visitors in any 
given period. Roadside education, as someone has called it, 
has a set of problems of its own, with which we and our col- 


leagues throughout the country aré trying to deal. 


Our Yorker Program is under way this fall with a good 
deal of activity in the schools. Milo Stewart, our new Asso 
ciate in Education, is holding week-end sessions for both the 
Statewide Council of the Yorkers and for those invaluable 


friends of the Association, the Sponsors 


The position of Associate in Public Relation 
in early June with the arrival of Mr. Donald B. Webster, Jr 


Mr. Webster has recently been engaged in writing the history 


of the University of Rhode Island and in organizing the 


archives of that institution He is very much interested in the 


history of American firearms, has published articles in this 
field and is the author of a _ book, Suicide Specials. He is 
eurrently working on the problem of a popular handbook 
and guide to The Farmers’ Museum and Fenimore House 

The Local. History Workshop, while somewhat smaller 
than in other years, was very successful. The State University 
College of Education at Potsdam rolled out the red carpet 
and we ecouldn’t have- asked for more cooperative hosts than 
they were. ‘Mrs. Karl Mayhew, Jr., had done yeoman service 


in making arrangements with local speakers, all of whom did 
an extremely interesting job. Our tour of the Moses Power 


Dam and the Eisenhower Lock was certainly an eye-opener 


for those of us who see history as continuing down to this 
morning. Upper Canada Village, also on our tour itinerary 
is a historic preservation project near Morrisburg, Ontario 

’ 


operated by the Ontario-St. Lawrence Development Com- 
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mission. It is one of the finest outdoor museums I have ever 
seen. It is almost unbelievable that this museum was opened 
only in June of this year, because it has the feeling of long 
standing, every detail is perfectly in place, and the whole 


achievement of creating a sense of an earlier time is superbly 


well done. We have watched this development from its incep- 
tion and from time to time discussed it with its planners, 
but even so we had little inkling of how important an achieve- 
ment it would be 


In speaking of the success of the Local History Workshop, 
would like to expr: yur gratitude to our devoted Trustee, 
Honorable Thoms Desmond, whose contributions in 
to underwrite this phase of our 
nus a freedom in our plan- 
it poss ble to offer these week-ends 

participants 
there comes to my hand a new book 
er of that distinguished Association fam- 
Curtis Desmond has just published another of her 
of American women, George Wash- 
ington’s Mother (Dodd, Mead Her earlier biographies of 
Martha Washington, Dolly Madison, Mrs. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, and bewitching Betsy Bonaparte, have had thousands 
upon thousands of devoted readers, partly because Mrs. Des- 
mond combines so successfully a warm and vital literary style 
with able historical research. I have never read one of her 
books but ths earned a great deal and I never read one 
without delight and this is just as true of George Washing- 
ton’s Mother as it was of her earlier books. George Washing- 
ton’s Mother may be a little beyond the scope of New York 
History geographically but the work of Alice Curtis Desmond 
is of abiding interest to her hundreds of friends in this Asso- 
ciation and they will welcome this new book from her hand 

with the same enthusiasm that I do. 
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of the United States of America, 1789. 
Christopher Colles. Edited by Walter W. Ristow. 
Belknap Press of Harvard University 


Ports., illus., facsims., maps. $7.50 


k for one of 

maps given each year, 
: courtesies of the road 
eard of the first Ameri- 

one If a copy 

would probably 


the originals 


1 known copies 


most interesting but least successful 


rineers of was a little Irishman who lived 

New York Cit; » seventeen eighties. His name was 
Christepher Colles and he made a precarious living as a sur- 
veyor and map maker while he dreamed of great enterprises, 
most of which were carried out by others after his death. It is 
probable that he built the first steam engine in this country; 
he planned the first inland waterways in the state, later car 
ried out by DeWitt Clinton; he planned and laid out the first 
vater system for the City of New York; he was the author and 
publisher of the first survey of the roads of the United States 
At least he planned to publish road maps for the whole coun- 
try but succeeded in issuing only those from Albany to Wil- 
liamsburgh, Virginia He began publishing the engraved 
plate, a handful at a time, in 1789 and 


continued for four 
years when his money gave out 


of the Revolution there were almost no 


accurate maps of the roads of America, so General Washing- 


ton commissioned Robert Erskine Geographer and Surveyor- 


General of the Continental Army with Simeon DeWitt 


as 
Assistant Geographer 


Krom 1777 until the end of the war the 
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Surveyor-General’s staff prepared maps of tl 

which the army marched and fought. So 

they were the best road maps available up t 

they were only available in manuscript These wond 


important maps were still available when Colles pla 


road book and he was able to use them as the founda 


his project. A comparison of his road book with the or! 


maps now in The New-York 
with some unimportant sim 
copies of the Revoh 
For the roads not 
his own surveys 

The Colles 
strips to th 
the mile 
engraved ] > and 3 " \ SiZe c l ward co} 
a printed set of proposals for the complete work 
The latter appears in two editions, 
New-York Historical Society. TI 
the present day historian and genealogist ) 
by the inclusion of towns, cities, road intersections, tavern 
blacksmith shops, churches, landowners, mills a industries 
which, in this second edition, appear in an alphabetical, 
in a classified, index listing 800 names 

This spendid second edition of Colles’ great work 
mirably edited by Walter W. Ristow, Assistant Chief 
Map Division, Library of Congress. The first part of tl 


volume gives, for the first time, an adequate and interesting 
life of Colles, a bibliography of his eleven publications, a 
general bibliography and an inventory of the known copies 
of Colles’ Survey. The second part, beginning on page [119 
and ending with page 203, gives a facsimile reproduction of 
Colles’ original guide book An alphabetical index and a 
classified index of the Survey, followed by an index of Part 
I, eompletes the volume, which is attractively illustrated with 
thirty-five views, facsimiles, maps and portraits and a folded 
overall map of the territory covered by the guide bool 


The,.editor says correctly that the little guide book ‘‘stands 
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today as one of the most valuable historical records of the 
United States for the Revolutionary War years and those 
immediately following,’’ and his edition makes it readily 


available 


R. W. G. Vatu 


Letters from the Imm grants Edited 
University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
41. $6.00 


the letters of immi- 
erass roots level 

‘hoice 1955) has 

to Norway, which 

as tiny Wales. Mr 

a broader kaleidoscope 
legen, who selected let- 
Middle West and 

of the correspond- 


pioneers to industrial America 


omposite diary of life in nineteentl 


ugrants After the 

ssing, Conway de- 

tions to Tels} farmers who made 

ntral New York to Oregon. The efforts to 

Welsh settlements in Wisconsin, Iowa, and 

unsuccessful. The two longest sections are 

ners in the coal fields and in the Far West. The 

important contribution of Welsh immigrants to the iron and 

steel industry is also recorded. The last two groups deal with 

the Welsh participation in the Civil War and in the Mormon 
migration to Utal 


Mr. Conway has introduced each chapter with a short but 


well-balanced account of the region or industry and the 


He has provided only the barest 
minimum of editorial comment concerning the 


Welsh contribution to it 


persons and 
places mentioned in the letters. The majority of the letters 
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were translated from the Welsh. Mr. Conway has taken many 
of them from files of newspapers and religious journals. Con- 
sequently these letters were more influential than purely 
personal ones in conveying the image of America to their 
readers. Of course, the collection is necessarily uneven with 
some letters somewhat pedestrian although laden with in- 
formation. Other writers live up to the Welsh reputation for 
imagination and rhetoric The letters reveal some of the 
characteristics of Welsh life and culture at the time: a pre- 
occupation with religious matters including the burning 
question of temperance, a fairly high level of literacy and 
musical knowledge, the fierce pride of the collier and puddler 
in his work, the love for Hen Wlad The letters often drip 
with hiraeth (homesickness) 

For Americans the letters are more interesting as a source 
of information on economic and social affairs. They are par 
ticularly valuable in shedding light on the growth of the 
coal mining and steel industries, neither of which has had 


adequate treatment by historians. The Welsh miners were 


especially inportant in opening new mines and in organiz 


ing unions. Nowhere else does the ‘‘insecurity’’ of the indus 
trial worker come out more strongly except perhaps in tl 
two Middletown studies by. the Lynds the eoal and 
industries (both hard hit in 1961 with unemploym 
strikes, layoffs, and slack times followed one another 
_disastrous effects on the working force. 


+) 


Readers of this journal will find interesting informa 
the nine letters from the Welsh settlements in Oneida C 
ty. Apparently work on the canal proved a godsend in 
hard times following the War of 1812. In 1818 David 
ards wrote, ‘‘Wages on the- canal are one dollar a day and 
thirteen to fourteen dollars a month with food and washing 
and half a pint of whisky a day. Those who provide their 
own food, wet and dry, get twenty-two to twenty-three dol 
lars.’’ The Welsh dairymaids of Steuben won fame for their 
fine butter. Mr. Conway did not include any letters from 
Granville or the slate district of Vermont. 

The immigrants made such rapid progress toward assimi- 
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lation that the professional Welsh patriots despaired. In 1872 
the Reverend D. S. Davies of New York lamented, ‘‘ Comfort 
and success are nothing when compared to the nation. 

Unplanned e! rration as meant. the death of the Welsh 


nation and languag he United States and elsewhere.’’ 


The rapid assimilation of the Welsh ‘‘greenhorns’’ makes 


these letters also valuable as a source for the attitudes and 
experiences of the native white Protestant stock. It would 
be difficult indeed to assemble a comparable collection of 
letters by native Americans in the mining, steel, and agri- 
cultural industries. We are indebted to Mr. Conway for un- 
locking this source material which has been hidden behind 


the formidable barriers of Cymraeg. 


Hamiltoi ‘olle Davin Matpwyn ELLIS 


Over The Counter and On The Shelf, Country Store keeping 
in America, 1620-1920. By Laurence A. Johnson, edited 
by Marcia Ray. (Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, 
Vermont; manufactured and copyright in Japan, 1961. 
Pp. xii, 140, 180 illustrations. $5.95 

store as it developed in the nine 
teenth century widely recognized not only for its 
importa no function in an unspecialized society, but 
also as a power center rural community life. Thus the 
present volume quickly enters the broad stream of social 
history as it moves from the early colonial period toward an 
arbitrary but reasonable cut-off date at 1920. The scheme of 
organization is chronological within topies The chapters 
cover the barter trade, wampum and all early media of ex- 
change under the heading ‘‘Money, Money,’’ and early mer- 

chandising under ‘‘Early Stores and Storekeepers.’’ After a 

consideration of the pack and carting peddlers there is a chap- 

ter which inventories the goods on store shelves as they 
appeared in different times and places. A separate section 
covers the development of premiums and other customer 
lures, while ‘‘A Full Line’’ brings together a little bit of 
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everything, somewhat in the manner of the country store 
itself. The last chapter is a reprise written from the point of 
view of modern self-service retailing. 

Mr. Johnson, a former supermarket operator in Syracuse, 
New York, and a celebrated collector of the physical objects 
associated with the country merchant’s business, writes with 
warm appreciation of the life which the stores reflect. The 
emphasis is upon the northeastern states, and especially New 
York State. The text is episodic and anecdotal which makes 
the book a good deal less of a tour d’horizon than is suggested 
n the sub-title ‘‘Country Storekeeping in America, 1620- 

20.’ What we have is rather the annals of the country ba- 
zaars. Using old store ledgers and day books, files of trade 
papers, grocers’ manuals and standard secondary works, the 
1uthor has compiled a great deal of information not easily 
1ecessible regarding the flood of consumer goods which, be 
ginning in the 1880’s, closed the era of bulk merchandise 
and the traditional cut-weigh-wrap-and-dicker way of con 
ducting a retail store. In passing, he tells many good stories 
£ the ingenious men who brought about the revolution in 
consumer goods. 

The preface states that ‘‘there has beet no effort to produ 
i ‘profound’ work’’ and the foreword, by the secretary of 
éhe National Association of Retail Grocers of the United 
States also emphasizes that the book is accurate but avoids 
“heavy historical treatment.’’ However, even in a popular 
book dealing with factual material, it is scarcely allowable 
to misspell the following proper names: Boschee, H. L 
Mencken, Julius Rosenwald, Procter when referring to Proc 
ter & Gamble, Ayer of the J. ©. Ayer proprietary medicine 
firm, Rinehart of the publishing house, or Collis P. Hunt- 
ington. The World’s Columbian Exposition (‘‘the World’s 
Fair in 1892’’) occurred in 1893, not the year before. The 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition (‘‘St. Louis World Fair in 
{890’’) was not held until fourteen years later, in 1904. The 


name of the university press in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


is Harvard. The book is copiously illustrated with reproduc- 


tions of old packages, store scenes and advertisements. The 
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standard of inclusion is sometimes puzzling. What a camp 
meeting scene, the Bloomer girl, or places associated with 
Joseph Smith contribute to making this chronicle march 
along is not clear 
Mr. Johnson tells a tale about Maxwell House Coffee in 
ich Theodore Roosevelt, when he sampled the coffee, is 


laimed, ‘‘It’s good to the last drop.’’ 


ex 
Thousands of p yple have written to the 
laxwell House trade mark to enquire roguish 


th that last drop?’’ 


(ZERALD CARSON 


y Thomas F. O’Donnell and Hoyt C 
vne Publishers, Ine., New York, 1961 


A book devot he literary career of Harold Frederic 
1856-1898 Mohawk Valley journalist, New York Times 
foreign correspondent, and neglected American novelist 
has long been needed. Now, with the publication of this 
collaborative effort, a prominent void in American literary 
scholarship has been most adequately filled, for Professors 
O’Donnell and Franchere have written a concise, accurate, 
and informative Harold Frederic ‘‘handbook’’ that should 
be an authoritative reference for years to come. Frederic’s 
name is conspicuously absent from critical discussions involv- 
ing his more illustrious contemporaries: Howells, Norris, 
Crane, and Garland; yet the composite of Harold Frederic 
presented in this volume should bring his by-passed career 
into its proper significance and should evoke, perhaps, a 
tendency to revaluate in terms of contemporary critical prac- 
tice the achievements of this upstate New Yorker who has 
remained—in the minds of those who know him at all—the 
author of a notorious best-seller of the ‘nineties, The Damna- 
tion of Theron Ware, a work, incidentally, made available 
recently to the book buyer via the paperback route. Before 
he took his first faltering steps up Parnassus, Frederic had 
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apprenticeship in the newspaper office as 

ofreader LOI ne U ties Vorn ng Herald. editor of the 
ca Observer, and editor of the Albany Evening Journal, 
paper founded by Thurlow Weed. From 1884 until his 
rly death Frederic was a distinguished and aggressive Lon- 
1 correspondent for the Times; he was, simultaneously, 
iething more than a mere dabbler in letter Indeed, a 


yuan of many attainments, domestic ‘rederic kept two 


Wives,’’ two households, and two sets of children in two 
separate parts of London) as well as literary, this versatile 
artist’s talent embodied a prolixity of focuses: regional writ 
ing of the Mohawk Valley, romance of the far away and the 
Jong ago, and satiric analysis of that segment of British 
iety (haut monde) which his compatriot Henry James had 


ceseribed as corrupt and decadent. 
‘he major literary impetus behind the fictional achieve 

ent of Harold Frederic, however, is to be discovered in his 
panorama of Mohawk Valley life: its squalor and dignity, 
its polities and theology, and its basie life-patterns that gener- 
ated in the author’s vision a unique geographical microcosm 


} 


end a singular moral entity. Seth’s Brother’s Wife (1887) and 
The Lawton Girl (1890), though frequently undisciplined 
in structure, embody a chaotic power that foreshadows the 
vital and violent primitivism of contemporary fiction. These 
novels, along with Theron Ware, transcend the facile cate 
gory of local-color fiction, for Frederic maintains a stringent 
devotion to character (spiritual qualms are paramount), dedi 
cation to theme (various wings of Social Darwinism are ana 
lyzed and probed), and concentration on art, rather than 
artifice (Frederic manipulates a symbol with powerful dex 
terity, especially in chapter one of The Lawton Girl.) While 


Theron Ware is receiving critical scrutiny, American literary 


scholarship would doubtlessly benefit from a reprinting of 
Seth, Lawton, and some of Harold Frederic’s Civil War 
novelettes and sketches—tales dealing with homefront life in 
*‘Dearborn’’ (i.e. Oneida) County. 

The collaborators happily evince great enthusiasm for 
their subject and profound admiration for Frederic’s talent 
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as a creative artist So wholesale is the praise, however, that 
O’Donnell and Franchere tend to weaken the entire fabric 
of their thesis by stressing too heavily Frederic’s fiction deal- 
ing with ‘‘ Aristocrats and Buccaneers’’ and by not emphasiz 
ing too strongly his ultimate real achievement, his New York 
fiction—insular and rovincial though this assertion might 
sound. Only grudgingl; they admit Frederic culpable of 
ny times the emphasis is puzzl- 
example, is given to Gloria Mundi, a 
English society, than to Theron Ware. In 
‘vive the reputation of a writer unjustly 
the authors have swung to the opposite 
major proportions to some pretty slight 
components ) the Frederic canon-—a rationale of critical 
" suppose, Frederic actually de- 


Many Wil Sri vith 
‘Howells’ The 
despite the 


incredulity when they note that 
Rise of Silas Lapham and A Modern Instance, 
skill exhibited in their execution, are pale beside 
Ware or Seth’’ (p. 162) but those who 


have looked long and 
hard for a work revealing the 


1 


accomplishment of Harold 
pad 1? Ww | ’ ler ‘ r} ‘ 
trederic will understand and maybe even agree 


Hiram C 


\BE C. Ravitz 
The ssroads oO} j beralism : Croly, Weyl, L ppmann, and 
the Progressive Era, 1900-1925 By Charles Forcey. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1961 Pp. xxix, 358. 


Notes on sources and index. $7.00 


The crossroads to which liberalism advanced during the 
Progressive era and the twenties is one with which historians 
are already familiar Stretching behind in the nineteenth 
eentury was the highly individualistic laissez-faire liberalism 
of John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer—of Jeffersonianism 


translated into small government and states rights terms. 


There were those who were to continue to take this road, and 
to eall it ‘‘liberalism 


But for a majority of the American 
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people, there was the road of Charles Forcey’s three prota- 
gonists, Herbert Croly, Walter Weyl, and Walter Lippmann. 
This path was also marked ‘‘liberal,’’ but it led toward in- 
ereased government intervention to protect the interests of 
the individual in an industrial age—toward Jeffersonian ends 
to be achieved through Hamiltonian ‘i So much for 
what is familiar 

What makes IT orcey’s study : iotable contribution 
American intellectual history is his detailed analysis of thi 
background and writings of the great triumvirate of prophets 
of the new liberalism, and the 1g estions he asks 
about them and their credo. The fact that some historians 
will differ sharply with some of Forcey’s conclusions does not 
diminish his contribution if he has set them to thinking anew 
about the twentieth century crossroads 

How did it happen, Forcey inquired of himself before un 
dertaking his study, that ‘‘fearsome tragedies . had over- 
taken America and the world when liberals were in power?’’ 
Did this mean that there were ‘‘fatal flaws in liberalism it- 
self?’’ In quest of an answer to these queries, Forcey turned to 
the work of the three great publicists of the Progressive era, 
the group that founded the influential New Republic, and 
that reputedly influenced the thinking of Theodore Roose- 
velt and Woodrow Wilson. The most important book by one 
of the three, Croly’s Promise of American Life, is often cited 
not only as a blueprint of the New Nationalism but also as a 
key influence upon New Deal thinking. 

It is a measure of Forcey’s commendable independence of 
thought that he has not suecombed to the brilliant rhetoric 
of uis protagonists, but has held them firmly to account. 
Weyl, a professional economist, receives the best marks, and 
Lippmann with his philosophic bent the lowest, but all three 
are sternly taken to task for their shortcomings. On the 
posifive side they saw that the old liberal ends could be ob- 
tained only through new governmental means. On the nega- 
tive side, they believed too much in the strong leader. To a 
considerable degree they molded their thought around the 


exciting figure of Theodore Roosevelt and his vigorous na- 
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were h i! » favor of Roose 
and nationalism failed them. 
editorial energies behind Presi- 


iliiberalism of the 


kor- 

too firmly based upon 

could not go far 

they had been 

leading publie 

‘national reform leaders 

se to power must act 

upon than an inspiration for their reforn 
They had been pragmatists, and had tried to 
perimentalism toward ‘‘some formative pur 
experiment for 


pose,’’ but in » New Deal this led to ‘‘the 


expe riment "s 


vithout over-all plan 
In a summin sees resurgent liberalism again 
failing to met he challenges of the New Deal era 


and he 
expects little 


merge in the liberal sixties. His per- 
seem to be along the lines of Croly’s 
and Weyl’s re-evaluation in the 1920’s, 


sonal preference would 


that ‘‘the democratic 
internationalism between nations that seemed to be _ the 
world’s only hope depended upon democratic socialism with- 
in nations.’’ 


Harvard FRANK FREIDEL 


1960. By Katherine Wileox Thompson 
he Town of Penfield, New York, 1960 Pp. 
Illustrations. $2.75 


vil, 213 


Mrs. Thompson is Historian of the Town of Penfield, 


in 
Monroe County. 


For a considerable time she has been gather- 
ing the materials for a local history. The Town’s sesquicen- 
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tennial in 1960 brought an appropriate time for their publi 
cation. 

Penfield lies within the Rochester metropolitan area. Like 
most other communities adjacent to large cities, it has been 
experiencing extraordinary population growth in these lat 
ter days when the automobile has made it feasible for city 


workers to reside in ample and pleasing quarters in surround 
ing districts. It is good for us all to have a competent study 


(as this book is) of? an old town now undergoing such a transi 


tion, and also good for 


fore them the whole 


have set be 
surround 


ings. : 


The Town of Penfi owl to 
its location, its important story goes ay ack in American 
history. With frontage originally along the entire length of 
Lake Ontario’s lrondequoit Bay and still possessing the head 
of those waters, this area witnessed through a century and a 
half the French advance into the interior of North America, 
the British checks and final domination. From this bay the 
Seneca Indians set forth on their forays against the Canadian 
Indians. Its strategic importance was known to Champlain 
in 1612. Hither came the French explorer La Salle and the 
St. Sulpician priest Galinee in 1669. Here 
Governor Denonville landed on _ his 
to crush the Senecas. Here the 


in 1687 Canadian 
unsuccessful campaign 
forces of Generals Prideaux 
and Sir William Johnson rested on their way by water t 
and from the taking of Fort Niagara in 1759. 


Penfield’s remote history does not stop at this point sir 
William Johnson was encamped here again in 1764 with 


Colonel John Bradstreet and 2,000 men, this time to cireum- 


vent the plans of able Ottawa chief 


Pontiac for a general 
Indian uprising. 


To this bay in the American Revolutionary 


year of 1779 loyalists and Indians fled to escape from the pa- 


triot troops of General John Sullivan. Even after the United 
was a town, the rigors of 
combat were suffered here in the War of 1812. 


States: was a nation and Penfield 


Mrs. Thompson records all this and continues the chronicle 


down to the present day. Her book is strong on schools. 
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churches, taverns, voluntary organizations and the part played 
by Daniel infield, for whom the town is named. She does 
not treat so amply agriculture, family life, health and several 
other pertinent to , but in these particulars the pattern 
* the rest of Monroe County that the 
other works 

this book deserves comment. 

Separat tours of the town. Combined, 
these cover all loci Oo f former and present interest. 
| pon v é \ n 1 an end paper, these tours are 
again portrayed in detai The plain inference is that’ one 


should ar and vo see for one’s 


elf 


Appe 


tables, a bibliography and 
ndex hav tt been overlooked, good illustrations have 
rreat effort, the writing style is of high order 


printing has been attractively don Penfield’s Past 


e addition to our local histories 


Roy L. BuTTERFIELD 


; 1 Pictorial History, Grave 
and Comic, of atent Medicines By Gerald Carson 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 
128 Numerous illustrations, some in color. $6.50) 


Although the material of Mr. Carson’s admittedly popular- 
ized history of patent medicines will contain no new ma- 
terial for the serious student, it deserves recognition for 
bringing together so much heretofore unpublished pictorial 
material on the subject, and for tying it in with a lighthearted 
and well done synthesis, as he covers such subjects as ‘‘ Weak 
women,’ ‘‘Indian cures,’’ ‘‘ Manhood: lost and found,’’ ‘‘Tape- 
worms; or, what have you?’’, and most significant, ‘‘It pays 
to advertise.’’ 

There have been several popular books written over the 
past few years which have dealt, some in a serious 
in a light vein 


and some 
with the subjects of drugs, surgery, or medi- 
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eine in relation to man’s health. Almost all of them have 
enjoyed a steady sale, both in hard-cover and paperback re- 
print editions, showing that man is apparently unendlessly 
interested in books that will tell him about the state of his 
health. 

According to the patent medicin pe le of tl 1800's. 
almost everyone had good reason O e coneerned with his 
health, since there was hardly a n woman, or child in the 
land whose liver or bowels didn’t require 


immediate atten- 


‘ther or not our 


tion if they were to survive the | W he 
forefathers had such unhealthy vi is beside the point 
they believed that they did, and the Believers purchased the 
pills and tonics that made the fortunes of many patent medi 
cine kings. 

Mr. Carson points out several factors which contributed to 
this phenomenon. With the rise of controls and experimental 
methods academic medicine was in a state when old and new 
theories and methods of treatment were so hotly argued that 
many people felt that if the doctors couldn’t agree among 
themselves, why should they pay for treatment whicl 
questionable. 


was 
While the patent medicine companies may have fought 
one another for a cut of.the profits, they presented a united 
front to the buying public, with their universal cry that there 
was something wrong with almost everyone, whether he knew 
it or not; but that their medicine could positively cure it, 
your money back. And if you weren’t sure that 
sick you had but to read the advertisements. 


or 
you were 
It was just as 
true then as now that the layman has no background accur- 
ately to diagnose his own ills; but this has never prevented 
anyone from doing so. Thus, by reading an advertisement 
and seeing the list of ‘‘dangerous’’ symptoms which spelled 
out sudden disaster (unless one took ‘‘X’’ brand pills), a lay- 
man could easily convince himself that such normal physio- 
logical phenomena as dreaming, belching, hungry spells, cold 
hands or feet, were but a prelude to sudden death. 

Even if one did not feel ill and could resist all this sug- 
gestion, how many men could resist the comforting powers 
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of some of the more potent bitters and tonics, with their high 
percentages of alcohol and/or morphine sulphate? They 
might not cure anything, but they could temporarily alle- 
viate the miseries of hard-hearted bosses, nagging wives, and 
whining children; and men swore by their favorite tonics, 


obtainable at their favorite pharmacy or saloon. 


As far back as Babylonian times, judging from formulae 
still extant, many people have felt that a medicine had to 
have unpleasant ingredients, taste bad, or have strong phys- 
iological effects in order to be beneficial. To cater to this 
public, many patent medicines contained ingredients which 
acted as strong emetics, diuretics, or evacuants, .‘‘proof’’ that 
the medicine was really ‘‘working.’’ It is an old medical 
cliche that because of the self-limitation of most diseases 
people tend te ‘cover despite whatever medication they have 

Unaware of this fact, however, clergy- 
men, generals, and housewives, who had dosed themselves 
with a given brand of medicine during their illnesses (real or 
psychosomatic), generally attributed their recovery to the 
medicine Thus any manufacturer could easily point to 
hundreds of genuine testimonials, ranging from those of 
farmers to LL.D.’s ‘all of whom apparently ‘‘had been given 


up by the Doctors.’’ 


Son nts were colorful, blatant, and 


erude in their appeal, but many were as subtle and psycho- 


logically effective as anything written today. Whether it was 


the sympathetic approach, snob appeal (‘‘endorsed by lead- 


ing Clergymen’’), sentimental appeal, with a baby, a mother, 
a faithful dog or a noble horse in the foreground, the same 
mechanisms were at work which are used today to sell every- 
thing from indigestion tablets to plastic garbage cans. For 
the tradition of the patent medicine man lives on today in 
a vastly expanded number of advertising media; and while 
the styles of advertising have changed, man remains as gulli- 
ble as ever. Thus it is well to keep the fact in mind, when 
looking through the hundreds of black-and-white and 
reproductions of advertisements that touched our 


color 
grandpar- 
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ents’ pursestrings, that these basic emotional appea 


operative. 


Caveat ¢ mptor 


Cooperstown 
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New York State Historical Association 


OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 

y active program in many fields of interest to those 

10 are hi ically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scho ilized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the evervd en appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
member ; t rtered by the Board of Re ge nts but receiving 
no financial aid from any vernmental agency. 


MEMBERSHII 


are we m po ap lication to the Director. 


but only one copy of New 
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irterly) and, for an additiénal dollar 
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use of the library; discount on books sold 
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interesté ir \ : state and local history. 
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DIXON RYAN FOX FELLOWSHIPS 

From time t ime the Trustees authorize grants to facilitate the publication 
of manuscripts relating to some aspect of New York State history. These are 
in memory of the late President of the Association, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox. 
SEMINARS 

The Semina ) erican Culture -held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

LOCAL HISTORY WORKSHOPS 

Each year the Association holds, usually on some college campus, a week-end 
workshop devoted to various aspects of local history studies and of special 
value to local historians and members of local history societies. 
AFFILIATES 

The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of 
Indian Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMER’S MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York 
State folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and includes the 
Village Crossroads. 








